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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


The cover shows a Universalist project in action. Here 
the members of the Clara Barton Camp for Diabetic Girls 
are eating their scientifically prepared and weighed meals 
in the dining hall of the Administration Building. The Clara 
Barton Camp at North Oxford, Massachusetts, is sponsored 
and run by The Association of Universalist Women in co- 
operation with Dr. Elliott P. Joslin and Dr. Priscilla White. 


Morton S. Enslin, an authority on Old Testament history 


and literature, member of the faculty of Crozer Theological 


Seminary, and editor of The Crozer Quarterly, offers a sound 
prescription for current jitters which only a competent his- 
torian could present, in his unusual contribution A Breeze 
in the Treetops. 


Albert F. Ziegler, minister of the First Universalist Church 
of Somerville, Massachusetts, offers the first of a series of 
thought provoking essays on the Foundations of a Functional 
Faith with his introductory thesis that Truth (is that which) 
Meets Man’s Need. 


Lois Snelling of Rogers, Arkansas, has written a timely 
appreciation of that pioneer American saint, Jonathan Chap- 
man, better known as Johnny Appleseed, who died a hundred 
years ago, in He Brought Them News From Heaven. 


Seth R. Brooks, minister of the Universalist National 
Memorial Church, Washington, D. C., writes some bald facts 
about the life of every hard working parish minister in city 
surroundings in The Miracle Man. This short pungent article 
presents aspects of the ministry which too many lay folk over- 
look. 


Dorothy Tilden Spoerl, Universalist minister and educa- 
tor, a member of the Psychology Department of Springfield 
International College, raises heart-searching questions in 
Juvenile Delinquency and the Church. 


Vivian T. Pomeroy shows how chain reactions in the moral 
life start with The Lie. 
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servant of Universalism. 

A bequest in your will to the Universalist Publishing 
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For Home and Family 


H God who hast given to Thy children this fair 

earth for home, and who hast set the solitary in 

families; we pray for the homes and the families of our 
land. 

Forgive us that we have so often sullied our heritage 
by our greed, and broken our families on the rack of 
our jealousy and distrust. 

Heal Thou our hurt; clear our eyes of misunder- 
standing and cleanse our hearts of hate, that we may 
build again homes fit for honest manhood and faithful 
womanhood wherein children may grow in reason and 
in love, free from the blight of fear. 

Teach us to curb our impatience and to check our 
irritations that we may see, shining through the com- 
monplace labors of the day, the glory of the disciplined 
mind and the heart of love. 

Be Thou our guide and strength as we rededicate 


ourselves to the high purpose of building homes that 
shall be schools for growing minds and citadels for 
sensitive souls. 

Help us to make our families widening circles of 
friendship to which the stranger and the friendless are 
welcome and from which no erring child is ever barred. 

Kindle again, Oh God, on the altar of every home, 
the shining light of family friendship. 

We pray also for the homeless and the exiled of 
many lands, without shelter and without friends. 

Keep us from the dark sin of smugness. Stir us to 
share a part of our prosperity for the rebuilding of the 
world’s homes. Move us to minister to the exile and to 
befriend the friendless. Teach us that there is room 
in our hearts and homes for all who need our love. 

So help us-to build one world of bretheren; one 
family of mankind. Amen. 


Universalism Must Keep On Speaking 


ROM as far north as New Brunswick, Canada, from 

as far south as Pennsylvania, and as far west 
as Illinois, came responses to the Massachusetts Uni- 
versalist radio broadcasts recently completed. Of 
the hundreds of comments, all but a very few were 
favorable. Universalism made new acquaintances and 
new friends through this project. To all folk who 
vrote the station, printed matter was sent in addition 
0 copies of the addresses. This material went to 
even states and to one Canadian Province where folk 
istened to the program “Universalism Speaks.” Old 
riends and lifelong Universalists wrote that they had 
njoyed the addresses and had been heartened by 
hem. 

The usefulness of these broadcasts did not end with 
heir first performance. Radio transcription records 
ff the first series were made and that series is now 
leing rebroadcast by transcription from Station 
VBRK, Pittsfield, Massachusetts, Sunday mornings 


from eight-fifteen to eight-thirty. The second and 
third series of addresses were recorded on phonograph 
records and have been used, in whole or in part, in 
three states in addition to Massachusetts. Both the 
transcriptions and phonograph records are available 
for other areas that have requested them for use. 

In all, the project presented fifteen weeks of broad- 
casts in three five week units starting September 30, 
January 6, and March 8 respectively. The Massachu- 
setts Universalist program of ten percent advance for 
each year for the next ten years, under the able and 
imaginative leadership of Dr. Clinton L. Scott, initi- 
ated the broadcasting program. The Boston Univer- 
salist Club financed the third unit and the transcrip- 
tions and recordings were made by the Universalist 
Church of America. All in all, it was a fine bit of 
co-operative work. 

We sincerely hope that this radio work is but a 
beginning. Radio education depends for it maximum 
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effectiveness on continuity and long range planning, 
It now appears that, fine as the past project was, it 
would have been even more effective if the fifteen 
weeks of programs had been broadcast without break. 

We believe that the Massachusetts Convention’s 
radio committee should get to work immediately 
planning for forty weeks of steady broadcasting of 
Universalist doctrine beginning October first next. We 
believe that the Boston Universalist Club could, and 
should, finance ten of these weekly programs, and we 
earnestly commend the idea to the officers and trus- 
tees of the club. We are quite sure that the Massa- 
chusetts Convention will finance ten weeks. We be- 
lieve that the Universalist Church of America, through 
its Budget Committee, could be enlisted for ten weeks 
support. The remaining ten weeks could, if the sub- 
ject is properly approached, be financed by listeners 
from the various states that benefit by the program. 

Indeed, we would not stop here in our radio work. 
If we had our way, the whole matter would be 
planned and budgeted for a five-year period. 

It was good in the midst of all the voices of re- 
action that speak from our radios to be able, this 
year, to tune in on the courageous and intelligent 
voice of liberalism coming through the program 
“Universalism Speaks.” 

“Universalism Speaks” was a successful effort as 
far as it went. To be ultimately successful, Universal- 
ism must keep right on speaking over the radio waves. 


OUR UNIVERSALIST FRIENDS IN THE 
SYNAGOGUE 


N a time when it is becoming more fashionable day 
by day to attack liberalism, it is indeed gratifying 
and heartening to hear a clear voice speak out cheer- 
fully for liberalism. Such was the voice of Rabbi Allan 
Tarshish speaking at the Founders Day Convocation 
of Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati. Rabbi Tarshish 
speaking on, “The Religion of Isaac Mayer Wise,” said 
mn part: 

“This is not the time when Jews should turn 
from their greatest strength and also ignore the 
hand of liberals of other faiths. This is the time 
to turn to faith in our religion and its mission, 
faith in mutualism, in universalism, in inner 
growth and creativity. . . . Liberal Christianity 
is very close to liberal Judaism. Jewish and 
Christian scholarship work hand in hand.” 

Rabbi Tarshish urged his hearers to live in the 
courageous, optimistic, liberal spirit of the great Rabbi 
Wise and to co-operate with liberal Christendom, and 
so fulfill their great mission. We say a fervent, “Amen,” 
to all of this as it applies to our own liberal household 
of faith. Christian Universalists are challenged by the 
fine spirit of liberal Judaism to match the universalism 
of their Jewish friends, 
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BRUCE WALLACE BROTHERSTON 
E finished his day’s work and went to rest. So it 
H was that Bruce Brotherston left this life the night 
of April 17. Just ten days before, this retired but active 
teacher and minister had lectured to students at Tufts. 
He was apparently in good health and he was in his 
usual good spirits to the very end. 

We mourn the death of our friend, our one-time 
loyal parishioner, and good neighbor. The suddenness 
of his death was of course a shock to both his family 
and friends, but he went as all of us could well wish to 
go, quietly and without protracted illness. For this, 
we are grateful. 

Bruce Brotherston was known to the world as a 
scholar, and he deserved that reputation. He was a 
master of his field and he brought to bear on the liberal 
spirit the rigorous thinking of a disciplined mind. His 
elaboration of A Philosophy for Liberalism has in- 
fluenced and will continue to influence the thinking of 
our time. 

As a scholar, Dr. Brotherston won our profound 
respect and the respect of all who knew him. As a 
man, he won the deep and abiding affection of all. 
Intense in discussion, he never lost his sense of humor. 
His humor and his wit were always directed by a 
kindly spirit. His zeal as an advocate was matched 
by his patience as a teacher; his wisdom as a counselor 
by his loyalty as a friend. He belongs to that distin- 
guished company of those who live 


“In minds made better by their presence; live 
In pulses stirred to generosity, | 
In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn ) 
For miserable aims that end with self, 
In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like stars, | 
And with their mild persistence urge men’s search 
To vaster issues.” 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

To succeeding student generations of young meré 
studying for the liberal ministry both at Tufts and 
St. Lawrence, and for over twenty years, this modes 
unassuming teacher passed on the urgency of attacking 
great issues with the disciplined mind. His work i: 
this day made manifest in a better trained libera 
ministry. 


Hail brother, but not farewell! | 


FIGHT FOR DEMOCRACY IN GEORGIA | 


N Atlanta, the capital of Georgia, where a white pri 
mary law was recently enacted, the interdenomin 

tional Christian Council denounced the law in no u : 
certain terms. The Georgia churchmen declared tht 
law to be a violation of “the American principle of ni 
taxation without representation.” The council furth 
recommended a law to replace the iniquitous whi 
primary which, while it included educational requir@) 
ments, provides for application, “justly to all peoples 
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A Breeze in the Treetops 


Morton S. Enslin 


The cards of life are not stacked against us, as has too otten been 


asserted in the name of religion... 


. There is no vengeful deity who will 


drive us from Eden, if we ought to remain, simply because we have 
ventured to eat of the fruit of the tree of knowledge of good and evil, but 
rather one who wishes us to learn his every secret, who will not tell us, 
but will encourage our search and punish our laziness. 


HINGS do not just happen. Events always have 
causes. This is an honest universe and in no other 
aspect is its fundamental honesty more clearly to be 
discerned than in this quality of regularity and con- 
tinuity. 

The consequences of this fundamental recognition 
are far-reaching. There can be no really isolated 
periods in history. Each age, each generation, each 
movement of thought is joined, both backward and 
forward, with its neighbors; it is itself both a result 
and a cause. It is quite the fashion today to speak 
of this as a “transition age.’ Books are being written 
about, “Christianity at the Crossroads;” sermons and 
other addresses are flooding our ears with the burden 
that now, as never before, the bell has sounded; 
that the end of an age has come; that old values 
are being uprooted and discarded; that we are con- 
fronted, as never before, with the alternative; civiliza- 
tion or chaos. 

To those who have a little broader sweep, who 
know something of the past, that attitude so dear 
to preachers, to politicians, to platform men in general, 
is not impressive, or would not be, were they not 
caught up in the mad stampede. Instead, it is simply 
one more example of shoddy thinking and loose speak- 
ing. Every age has been a transition age as truly 
as is the present. I have often pondered the lovely 
old story of the yesteryears, with its tragic, yet 
tonic, conclusion: Adam and Eve expelled from the 
peaceful garden of opulence and indolence to meet the 
challenge of toil. And it has always seemed to me 
that I could hear Eve whispering to her husband, as 
they left the familiar haunts, “My dear, we are in 
1 transition age.” Indeed they were, and so has 
deen their every successor. 

In times of war and crisis, it is so easy to be stam- 
seded, so easy to lose perspective. Things seem 
30 mad, they are so imminent, that God must inter- 
vene, must speedily come himself or in the person of 
us agent to blot out the evil present and to inaugurate 
) new age, if not a new world. For at least two mil- 
ennia, inet easy notion has possessed the minds of 
nany people. They have felt sure that the day was 
t hand. But the world has ticked on, and_ the 
ralues that had been painfully and honestly produced 
nd which seemed in such dire danger of being blotted 
ut have not been blotted out, ie have continued, 
ften in a changed form but with the same essence. 
Yothing is produced from nothing; nothing that exists 
an be turned into nothing. 
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As the historian looks back over the long story 
which we call history, long it seems to us, but only a 
split second in the life stream of nature, he sees many 
crises, many cataclysmic changes that seemed world- 
shaking and final to those who experienced them, 
and he sees that they were simply a part of the general 
texture. They were the inevitable consequence of 
what had been, they proved in turn to be of the pro- 
foundest influence on what was still to be. 

Thus, at every moment in the developing process, 
if our eye is keen enough, our understanding sufficiently 
broad, we can see the same phenomenon. This means 
that various periods easily dismissed as “dark ages” 
vanish. There have never been any “dark ages,” 
if by that term we mean periods which have been 
detached and separate. By some standards, they 
may seem to have been less productive, even stagnant; 
but they played their part. Without them life as we 
know it would have been very different. And not 
infrequently they have been times of the richest 
opportunities, of the greatest challenge, to those who 
had eyes to see, and knowledge to meet, and courage 
to dare. 

There is an interesting little story from bygone 
days which has always intrigued me. 

And the Philistines came up yet again, and spread 
themselves in the valley of Rephaim. And when David 
inquired of Jehovah, he said, “Thou shalt not go up; 
make a circuit behind them, and come upon them 
over against the balsam trees. And it shall be, when 
thou hearest the sound of marching in the tops of 
the balsam trees, that then thou shalt bestir thyself; 
for then is Jehovah gone out before thee to smite the 
host of the Philistines.” And David did so, as Jehovah 


commanded him, and smote the Philistines from 
Geba until thou come to Gazer (II Sam. 5:22-25). 


The details of this old story need not detain us, 
nor need we ponder why when David wanted an 
oracle he sought out the sacred trees instead of some 
other form of divination. The phrase, “And it shall 
be, when thou hearest the sound of marching in the 
tops of the balsam trees, that then thou shalt bestir 
thyself,” has always captivated me. I am not particu- 
larly moved by the supernatural message to be 
communicated by the rustling leaves as the wind 
soughed through the branches, and which to the 
primitive mind was an evidence of divine communica- 
tion. Those whose training: is Greek rather than 
Semitic may perhaps think of the oaks of Dodona. 

My mind is turned to this verse because in recent 
months I have heard it frequently cited. I hope that 
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I am not guilty of improper exegesis if 1 suggest 
that there have always been such stirrings for ears 
open to them, and, paradox of paradoxes, that the 
clearest evidence of them, it seems to me, as I look 
back over history’s pages, has been when they were 
not audible, when no one heard them, when all seemed 
quiet and peaceful. There seemed no menace, no 
uncircumcised Philistines to be routed and slain, no 
ark of the Lord to be fought for and recovered, no 
Zion to be captured. Instead, the ark of the Lord 
reposed in safety in its holy of holies, and its temple 
in Zion was quiet and secure. For, unless I am 
greatly mistaken, those are the times of greatest 
danger and of greatest challenge. The wind was 
blowing; it was simply that there seemed to be no 
ears attuned to the stirring in the balsams. 

At times, perhaps, the wind has been stronger, 
ithe rustlmg more pronounced; that the challenge 
was greater would seem to me a moot question, despite 
our fondness for hearing the divine call in the earth- 
quakes or in the storm wind rather than in the still 
small voice of quiet. Be that as it may, there have 
been many times during man’s sojourn on this little 
planet when the balsams murmured, and loudly. Was 
it in “violet-crowned, illustrious Athens, the theme 
of poets, the bulwark of Greece?” An awful menace 
loomed on the eastern horizon in the middle of the 
sixth century. Within five short years, the little 
Persian kingdom had spread from tiny Elam across 
Asia Minor to the Aegean, and had become tlic leading 
state of the oriental world. One by one the Ionian 
cities had lost their liberty, had become subject to 
an oriental power, despotic to the nth degree, even 
if the despotism was, in contrast to its predecessor, 
an enlightened one. And this proximity to Greece 
spelled peril, disaster, doom. Opposed to science, to 
freedom, the boon of the Greeks, stood complete sub- 
jection to religious tradition, the genius of the orient. 
How the balsams must have murmured! We can hear 
the champions of “Athens, awake!” ringing out success- 
fully the clarion note which Demosthenes two centuries 
later was to raise once more in vain. “Athens, awake! 
Rise to thy destiny and duty, thou natural head of 
Greece; not as an empress holding others in subjection, 
but as the city best expressing the noblest attributes 
of Greek existence. Whenever the barbarian stretches 
forth his hand against one of the sisterhood of city 
states, it must be thou, in the holy strength of Apollo, 
the Averter, who stretchest forth thine arm.” 

We know the result, at least I hope we do, Mara- 
thon, Artemissium, the gallant stand at Thermopylae, 
Salamis with Athens evacuated and the city ablaze 
from the incendiary’s torch! It is hard to believe that 
today there is more at stake, that civilization stands 
more at the crossroads, than in that dread decade 
of the long ago. 

Three centuries later in the little city of Jerusalem, 
how the wind was soughing in the balsams. Caught 
betwixt two powers with cultures and ideals so differ- 
ent, with what must have seemed to many an infernal 
throttlmg of the peculiar people of God, finally the 
zero hour struck. The temple was destroyed, the 
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_ it spread, or was spread, to the mainland, not unlikel 


altar defiled, worship of Jehovah forbidden, possession 
of a copy of the sacred scripture punishable by death, 
the distinctive badge of circumcision proscribed. We 
repeat the list easily, it is all so remote; to us the details 
may even seem trivial, not so in little Palestine. 
Again, it is not too much to say that had the results 
been different, vastly different must have read the 
subsequent story, not only for Jewry but for the 
western world. Different, yes; but would it have been 
chaos? Who can tell? 

It is easy to look back on those days and to 
stress the tragedy that would have been involved 
had the Persians triumphed while the age of Pericles 
was still aborning; had the Seleucids been success- 
ful in their frantic hope of salvaging their crumbling 
kingdom by forcing an artificial unity which could 
tolerate no variants lke the hard-bitten Hebrews. 
We can see the glory that was Greece, the moral 
strength that was Judah. Yet for the historian, 
such arguments are at best uncertain. Who can 
say what would have happened had things been 
different? Who can tell what unsuspecting upsurges 
might have come from the sheer fact of defeat and 
the consequent necessity of proving loyal to the royal 
that was within? It is a point to be borne in mind 
today, impossible, inconceivable as it may seem to us. 
With the decline of the west must come black disaster, 
universal night, the end of civilization, the onset of 
chaos and the jungle rule of lust and greed. So it 
is easy to say, and it has seemed a necessary incentive 
if we were to have more widely sold bonds, more 


high-power bombs. Frankly, I am not so sure. Nineveh, 


Ascalon, Antioch, Ephesus, Athens—they could never 


fall—and should they fall, black night must set in. 


So we can be sure their citizens were confident. Yet! 
fall they did, and the world kept on. Civilization was 
not stayed; values were still values. “The workman | 
perishes, but the work goes on.” None of us would 
question this universal law of life. 1 


Yet we sometimes) 


fail to realize, find it hard to believe, that as with the! 


individual, so with the nation, so with the culture,! 
though it is the soberest of common sense, and the! 
best verified fact of life. 

Yes, it is not simple conjecture, mere guesswork.; 
Again and again, we can read this story if we buti 
will. It is well to look a little further. We can sees 
the same principle appearing when the results see 
very different. 

Recently I have been concerned once more wit 
some pages from the far distant past which fe 
today seem concerned to read, the story of the year 
in Greece and the nearby islands centuries befor 


Achaeans,” not Nordics, not even Aryans. Graduall 


through the agency of a different people, far lowe: 
in the scale of culture who had apparently force 
their way in during those centuries of unrest. An 
the transplanted culture thrived. quickly becam: 
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acclimated and developed on the mainland to even 
showier heights. Mycenae and Tiryns blossomed like 
the rose, and spread with eager zeal what they had 
acquired. And all this long before the curtain of 
history rises on classic Greece. We are just beginning 
to see the early glory that was Greece, long before 
we can properly so name her. Then, something hap- 
pened. The light that had blazed so brightly went 
out. First in Crete; then in Mycenae and the rest of 
the mainland. Fresh hordes from the north were 
pouring in; they smashed overnight what had taken 
centuries to produce. It takes no undue imagination 
to visualize that scene. Civilization was again at the 
crossroads. They may not have said it; they experi- 
enced it. 


As we examine the remains of Minoan Crete, of 
Mycenae, of Tiryns, the superb art, the evidence of 
a profound and mighty genius, and compare it with 
the rude and inferior upper strata, which their con- 
querors brought, it is hard to stifle a sigh at the 
wanton destruction, at the particularly clear example 
of the perennial picture of the Huns of history; now 
the folk from the north who seemed to quench the 
light of prehistoric Greece; now the hordes from the 
Arabian desert who flooded Palestine and sought to 
uproot and destroy the vastly higher cultures in their 
conquest of Canaan; now the Vandals and the Goths 
at the gates of Rome. 


But before too many tears are shed, we need to 
realize that these are not independent, isolated eveuts. 
Every event has had its causes. And we can view 
a story rightly only as we see it entirely. In every 
case, the culture that fell, superior though it was in 
externals to that of the rude barbarian who brought 
it low, was desperately ill. Turn where we will, we 
find it true: adversity tests a man’s endurance; success 
too often attacks his every weakness. A flabbiness 
had developed, a complacency, a softness. Thus and 
then the fall. But this is still only part of the picture. 
The conqueror in each case conquered; but, and this 
is history’s grim joke through the centuries, the con- 
queror conquers, only in turn to be conquered by the 
vanquished. Cities can be destroyed with battering- 
rams or with block busters and atomic bombs; cathe- 
drals can be converted into shambles. Ideas, customs, 
folkways, those intangibles of life that we so easily 
overlook, they are of sturdier stock. They persist. 
This is an honest universe; values cannot be destroyed. 
Lead cannot be turned into gold. The sad story of 
the alchemists of life is too well-known to need repeat- 
ing; but we sometimes fail to realize that gold cannot 
be turned into lead. And that is just as important to 
remeinber; sometimes it is far more important. My- 
cenae and Cnossus fell—yes, indeed; but the values 
which they had achieved lived on. When the curtain 
goes up on the Greece we know in ancient history, 
those values are there to be seen if we have eyes to 
see. And the glory that was truly Greece eclipses that 
which had fallen by its own weight, a victim to the 
earlier intruders. This later glory was no new creation. 
[It was the honest continuance of the values of the 
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past, purged, purified, with much dross burned away, 
but essentially the same. 


So in Palestine. To be sure, the nomads of Arabia 
conquered Canaan. We read the jaunty story in 
the pages of the Old Testament; but it is easy to read 
it awry, to fail to realize that as surely as the Israelites 
conquered the Canaanites, so the Canaanites con- 
quered the conquerors. Habits, customs, forms of 
worship; these did not die. Often transformed, they 
persisted a part of the warp and woof of the develop- 
ing fabric of life. 


It would be easy to continue, but it is pointless. 
Turn where we will, we see the same phenomenon. 
The Protestant Reformation, the French Revolution, 
the collapse of presoviet Russia; all these, and a hun- 
dred more, teach the same story. This, as I see it, 
is the fundamental value of history; it gives depth 
to every picture, enables one to see it in three dimen- 
sions. I see this every day in connection with the 
field of my particular concern, the beginning of Chris- 
tianity. The student who knows no other literature, 
no other developing subject, has nothing with which 
to compare his findings. The stories are, so to speak, 
flat. They are accordingly to be accepted as either 
true or false. It is only as he has a knowledge of 
similar stories elsewhere that he begins to have a 
vantage point which enables him to view them in 
that all-important third dimension. Perhaps, if I 
were more mathematically competent, I should say in 
the fourth dimension, that is, of time. One can talk 
till he is black in the face about the gospel miracles; 
so long as the New Testament alone comprises his 
library, all he can do is to shake what might be flip- 
pantly called the Urim and Thummim, the ecclesias- 
tical dice, and get the only sort of answer that that 
sort of procedure ever has been able to provide; a 
categorical Yes or No. When he sees essentially 
similar stories appearing in other literatures, in other 
folkways, a new world is opened, and the earlier easy 
answers are no longer quite so easy. So with the 
problem I have been outlining in this essay. Without a 
knowledge of history it is so easy to become stampeded. 
All the dreadful things that are happening are thought 
new. Democracy is being jeopardized by the jugger- 
naut of a totalitarian state; religion is being threatened 
with extinction; humanity is being crucified on a 
cross of world conquest. In short, the world is going 
to the dogs; we are at the crossroads. Civilization is 
threatened; and so like lusty Davids we must arise, 
take our slings and five smooth pebbles, and go forth 
to slay the uncircumcised Goliath. 


And this transition-age style of thinking, if I may 
so style it, makes students naturally eager to learn 
all the trick answers to the immediate and seemingly 
new “whats” of life. The way to know history is to 
read the daily paper. This is a practical age con- 
fronted with new and practical problems. Therefore, 
let us be practical. Anything that is not geared to 
the immediate, that does not provide us with the 
answers ready to hand, slows down efficiency or, as 
we quaintly phrased it but a few months ago, the 
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war effort. But this attitude antedates the recent 
holocaust. For years, this sort of emphasis has been 
made by many so-called educators who appear to 
approach their problems with minds uncluttered with 
facts, in fact with minds quite like the famed tabula 
rasa. ‘They would not perhaps care to admit it, but 
essentially theirs is the philosophy jauntily expressed 
by the late Will Rogers: “All I know is what I read 
in the papers.” And, would they admit it, they would 
be speaking sober facts, which in itself would constitute 
their sole excursion into that outmoded preserve. If 
one is interested in ancient history, he might conceiy- 
ably go back as far as the American Civil War; but for 
practical men anything B. C., 7.e., “Before Chicago,” 
is impedimenta—or eschewing the archaic and mori- 
bund Latin, definitely useless luggage. 

To me, such a type of education is folly writ 
large, the product of a disjointed view of history as 
being an unrelated series of incidents, individual and 
each a nonrecurring unit. Thus seen, of course today 
we seem to be standing in a definitey new and unpre- 
cedented plight. This is all quite wrong. Therefore, 
the undue emphasis in instruction on the immediately 
practical, the methods and the skills, with a contemp- 
tuous jeer at content as being on a parity with a 
string of dates to be docilely memorized, is unfortu- 
nate and calculated to turn the unwary student into an 
eager Mr. Fixit, loath to remain in the library or 
laboratory, straining to get out and_ to apply his 
monkey wrench to the loose connections. 

And this is tragic because. such students are 
doomed to cruel disappointment and disillusionment. 
After all, despite all the emprasis on the child in 
recent years, there is still a place for the mature adult. 
Deadlines at thirty-five, or is it twenty-eight, may 
apply to the prize ring or the athletic field. Even 
there, there have been exceptions, they do not apply 
to life by and large. And this is, I repeat it, the cruel 
untruth which graduates so often have to unlearn. 
They leave school and college starry eyed. They 
have been told that they are the sole hope of the world. 
Every father knows both the words and tune by 
heart, that the older generation has made a sorry 
mess of it, that they must start right in—at the top!— 
to straighten things out, to unscramble the mess, in 
a word, “in an advisory capacity.’ And in so many 
cases, they find that this is definitely not the case, 
If they be doctors, they have a long time to wait 
before patients allow themselves placidly to be cut 
open and rearranged by the new-fledged “hope of the 
world;” if they are lawyers, they are amazed and 
pained that curiously the crass and stiff-jointed and 
unimaginative corporations do not seem overly eager 
to entrust their intimate affairs and policies to their 
guidance; if they are—but why go on? 

There is no tragedy there. This is just good 
wholesome experience which, in the course of the years, 
will prove a never-failing source of stories to edify 


their juniors, as anecdotage draws on, no tragedy, I - 


say, provided that their education has been a sound 
one, one which does not spoil overnight like a cream 
puff, good today, sour tomorrow; provided that they 
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have laid their emphasis on principles which ¢ 
ageless. 

The verdict of history is clear, though few sec 
willing or able to read it. We live in an honest w 
verse. If we sow wheat, we shall reap wheat. T 
universe will not baby or coddle us, will not excuse o 
mistakes. All its resources are ours for the searc 
but we have to seek before we find. The cards of ] 
are not stacked against us, as too. often has be 
asserted in the name of religion. There is no venget 
deity who will drive us from an Eden, if we ought 
remain, simply because we have ventured to eat t. 
fruit of the tree of the knowledge of good and ey 
but rather one who wishes us to learn his every secre 
who will not tell them to us, but will encourage o 
search, will punish, as we deserve, our laziness at 
attempts at short cuts, but will reward with joy u 
speakable, our honest labor. 

Once more there is a breeze in the treetops, 
marching in the tops of the balsam trees. It is nothir 
new or surprising, though many ears seem to be hearit 
it for the first time. It is idle to deny that if y 
fail or prove unable to hearken, it will spell chan; 
which will seem to be disaster, but so it has bee 
time without end. And thus once more a pointed wor 
of old seems to me discernible in the rustling leave: 
“He who has an ear to hear, let him hear.” 


WELCOME, NEW UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 
MEMBERS 


LSEWHERE in this number, statistics record tl 
happy fact that over three hundred new Univers. 

list Church members were taken into fellowship durix 
the Easter season. This, of course, represents a i 


small number of the total for the figures come fro 
but slightly more than a score of our active ae 
As fast as the figures come to us, we will print ther 

In the meantime Tue Curistran Leaper exten 
a most hearty welcome to all the new members | 
our fellowship. Some of you are not strangers to 7 
or our ways. You have been attending Universalii 
churches for years and have just taken the final ‘i 


of formally joining. Thank you for so doing. Thee 
are times when liberals need to stand up and 
counted before all the world. Others of our n 
members come to us from widely differing orthod/ 
backgrounds. We give you our hands and hea 
We are an imperfect group, we Universalists, but 
cherish a great ideal of universal brotherhood und 
God. This ideal, we try to serve, and we rejoice thi 
you have chosen to join us in the great cause 
liberal religion. 

In spite of the rising tide of reaction in our wor! 
we confidently believe that, “The promise of t 
future has always lain in the keeping of liberal mi 
that never were discouraged from their dream 
And so, Universalists, new and old, join hands a 
go forward together in the service of our generati 
and the generations yet to be. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEAD) 


“oundations of a Functional 


aith 


. Truth Meets Man’s Need 
\lbert F. Ziegler 


Our religious thinking today is cluttered up with every random 
thought of man since the beginning of recorded history and be- 
fore, with very little regard for its effect up 
“What is truth?” is a pressing question to which liberals must 
provide a clear-cut answer if their faith is to function to meet 


the desperate needs of our generation. 


TERNAL, unchanging truth does not exist in 

man’s experience. The question of whether this 
1eans that eternal truth does not exist or simply that 
1an cannot perceive it, if it does, is an idle one for 
hose of a liberal mind, since man is in any case wholly 
ependent upon his power to perceive. 

Science has long admitted that “truth” is no more 
han a hypothesis which seems to work now. Beyond 
his it cannot go. It’s mind must be open at any 
ime for a reversal of judgment. Einstein succeeded 
1 his studies because he had the courage to challenge 
he truth of the Euclidean method, long held sacred. 
sy this unorthodoxy, the release of atomic energy 
vas eventually achieved. Science employs a func- 
ional definition of truth. Truth is that which works 
nd it remains truth only as long as it does work. 

In the everyday life of our society, we accept this 
mpirical method. William Wallace Fenn in The 
"heological Method Of Jesus, says, “We mingle with 
ur fellows, converse with them, compare our ex- 
eriences with others, and come to a sort of rude 
ocial agreement,” and “or, again, if believing that a 
ertain object is in a certain place, because we seem 
® see it there, we act as if it were really there and 
iscover that the result of our action is not what we 
hould expect it to be if things were as they seem, we 
gain conclude that our perception was erroncous.” 
nan elementary excursion into semantics, Hayakay 72S, 
anguage in Action presents clever and revealing ex- 
mples of our establishment of truth by experience. 
Society, in short, regards as ‘true’ those systems of 
lassification that produce the desired results.” He 
ints out that a controversy then going on over the 
assification of a doctor’s activity as a “profession” or 
“trade,” would be decided, “not upon appeals to 
ast authority, but upon what society wants. List 
jants the American Manufacturers’ Association to be 
hmune from anti-trust prosecution, it will get a de- 
sion that medicine is a ‘trade’.” ; 

While we are not always so ready in our society 
‘discard unworkable, unnecessary ideas as is the 
ientist in his laboratory, we are infinitely worse 1n 
e sphere of theology or philosophy of religion. Like 
e church closets of which Clinton Lee Scott speaks 
Parish Parables, “In this at least the Great Con- 
egation keepeth the ancient law, for from the begin- 
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on present day life 


ning, nothing hath ever been thrown away or 
destroyed.” Our religious thinking today is cluttered 
up with every random thought of man since the be- 
ginning of recorded history and before, with very 
little regard for its effect upon present day life. The 
only valid reason for the aceeptance of a philosophy 
or theological belief is its effectiveness in guiding and 
motivating us toward a more complete individual 
development. In such a function, it represents the 
most essential concern of man, underlying every 
other interest. By retaining in our religious thinking, 
conceptions which have long outlived their effective- 
ness, we deprive ourselves of the vital force religion 
can be in our lives. Religious truth is no different in 
its nature than any other truth we experience. Our 
religious conceptions must be functional. They are 
hypotheses made by man out of his need and cannot 
be considered eternal or unchanging. We have the 
right in theology, as in science, to assume hypotheses 
as needed, but only as needed, and to retain them as 
long, but only as long, as they most effectively motivate 
us in dedicated living on the highest plane we know. 
Truth, then, may be stated as that, which if believed, 
will impel us to carry out the highest good perceived 
by mankind at the time. 

This is no new idea even in the realm of theology. 
A careful study of vital religions of other times clearly 
shows that this was the method used, if unconsciously, 
for establishing truth. Every religion which inspired 
its people to the highest good of the time, was built on 
a functional definition of truth. Japanese Shinto was 
not the only religion constructed out of the felt needs 
of the time. Moses transformed Yahweh, a Midianite 
tribal god, into the savior god of a new nation. Moses 
had no qualms about using religion to express the 
needs of his people. We find him encouraging the wor- 
ship of the bronze serpent when it furthers his purpose, 
and his objection to the worship of the golden calf 
was on a functional basis. It represented a revolt 
against the new unity expressed in allegiance to Yah- 
weh. Jesus never hesitated to discard outworn re- 
ligious ideas and substitute for them dynamic con- 
ceptions applicable to the times. Dean Fenn, in his 
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study of Jesus’ theology, says, “Surely, to fall in with 
a teacher’s method is far more convincing proof of 
discipleship than to adhere strictly to his conclusions 
alone—” and, “perhaps the discovery of such a method 
in the work of Jesus and its application would rescue 
theology from the imputation of unreality and make 
our religious thinking as vital and fruitful as the 
thought of Jesus, himself.” I believe that this method 
was what I have called the functional view of truch.,tn 
Philosophy for Liberalism, Bruce Brotherston groups 
into seven classes the religious truths of earlier times 
which were denied by Jesus in favor of new, vital in- 
terpretations. 

Paul had no hesitation in adding new truths to 
provide for the different circumstances under which 
he worked. He explains his authority for doing this 
as a spiritual acquaintance with the risen Christ and, 
in effect, constructed a new theology functional in the 
needs he saw. Augustine applied the conflict he felt 
within himself to the experience of all men and based 
his theology on it. Thomas Acquinas, faced. with the 
necessity of restoring some degree of liquidity to a 
theology that had been frozen into an outmoded pat- 
tern, drew on the needs and the rational knowledge 
of his times to “prove” the traditional conclusions, and 
provided for needed changes by allowing room for in- 
terpretation. Though this interpretation was by the 
church, and appears to us to be a dictatorial power, 
it represented functional religion in its day. This 
theology provided the confidence needed in day to 
day living, but it denied the validity of the method 
of its own inception by maintaining supernatural 
revelation as its authority. The church was a cum- 
bersome institution and moved slowly in making new 
interpretations. As a consequence, theology became 
less and less responsive to the changing life of the 
times. The Protestant Reformation brought the be- 
ginning of a new functional theology, but it was only 
a beginning and religion to this day is welghed down 
with hypotheses which, however valid they might have 
been in their day, are not effective servants of our 
present needs. 

All of these reforms were effected by dependence 
upon the authority of man’s needs, but this does not 
seem to have been consciously realized, and each new 
theological system tried to maintain itself as eternal 
truth. Even our own Hosea Ballou, in building a 
theology effective for his time, felt unable to stand 
on the validity of man’s needs alone, and sought 
scriptural basis for his contentions. Many times, he 
endangers his argument by using a violently strained 
scriptural interpretation as authority, when his true 
authority rested in the human needs of the day. We 
stand, now, at the threshold of a new theology, and 
for the first time we can build it in the consciousness 
of truth as functional, of the seat of authority in the 
individual man and his wants. That which we need 
to believe, we have the right to declare as truth, un- 
ashamed and without recourse to a questionable 
scriptural authority, that it may lead us to carry 
out that which we know to be good, just as the hy- 
pothesis of the scientist opens the way for his work. 
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The first and basic truth we must assert in oul 
new faith is one that will insure it continued vitality 
It is that truth perceived is relative to the needs of mer 
in each age, and that its ultimate authority, therefore 
rests in every individual. Here is a demanding trutt 
for strong, adult spirits who dare to face reality 
Whether or not we are inclined to accept it, we live 
under its sway, and always have. Man has never beer 
the recipient of supernatural help. There never ha: 
been a cushion between man and reality. He has al 
ways suffered the consequences of his own ignorance 
and profited by his own progress. He has alway: 
provided out of his life whatever saviors and com 
forters he enjoyed. He has always been his owr 
authority in fact. The time has surely come that he 
must consciously accept that responsibility. 

One of the many questions which may arise oul 
of these contentions should be, “If man is his owr 
authority, what assurance may we have that this au 
thority is competent?” My presentation will continu 
in an attempt to answer this problem. 


Good Companions 
; William J. Arms 


ee HERE are not six men in the world I woul 

go with” wrote Charles Dickens speaking of + 
projected tour through Australia. It is likely that mos 
of us would find it dfficult to name even one of six witl 
whom we would take a long journey. 

Perhaps, it would be more pertinent to ask sup 
posing one of my acquaintances were making out ; 
list of traveling companions should I be among th 
number? | 

Thinking of life as a long journey sometimes lonel 
and terrifying because of experiences through whic 
we pass, there are certain qualities which make goo 
traveling companions. Loyalty, sympathy, courag4 
understanding, cheerfulness, and endurance; whoeve 
carries these qualities in his traveling bag will ng 
long want for friends. | 

The world of today is in need of genuine frien¢ 
ship which leads to understanding and a sense of wort} 
May it be that because of the kind of people we a 
our church may be known as the HOUSE 
FRIENDSHIP FOR ALL PEOPLE. 


SUPPLIES FOR EUROPEAN RELIEF 

Packages of food and clothing should be sent 

to the 

UNIVERSALIST COLLECTION WAREHOUS 
31 EAST 35th STREET, NEW YORK 16, N. 

_ The Service Committee has shipping tags 
stickers which it will furnish on application. 


CASH FOR EUROPEAN RELIEF 
CASH for the purpose of buying food shou 
be sent directly to THE UNIVERSALI 
CHURCH OF AMERICA, 16 BEACON STREE 
BOSTON 8, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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He Brought Them News From Heaven 


.ois Snelling 


_ When the apple blossoms throw their blanket of beauty over our 
midwest orchards, Americans should remember again Johnny Appleseed. 
Born Jonathan Chapman, this strange, joyous man followed the pioneer 


explorer and hunter west in the early days of America. 
went, he planted apple seeds. 
tracking only to get more seed and to tend his young trees. 
Appleseed made the wilderness blossom. 


Wherever he 
For years he carried on his work, back- 
Johnny 
But more than apple seeds, 


he planted in the hearts of men and women seeds of hope and courage 
and love. One hundred years ago when the apple blossoms were just 
getting ready to burst forth once more, March 22, 1847, Johnny Appleseed 


died. 


OHNNY APPLESEED is famous as a man who 
J scattered far and wide the seeds of the apple 
tree. All up and down the Ohio Valley country, wild 
and beautiful m the days before the settlers came, 
he sowed that others might reap. It is impossible 
to estimate how many trees, how many orchards, this 
kindly man bequeathed to the pioneer farmers. Al- 
though he has been dead for a century, there are still 
living trees to testify to his vision and foresightedness. 

But Johnny Appleseed did not scatter the seeds of 
the apple alone. He also scattered the seeds of 
Christianity! These seeds, like those of the apple tree, 
are inestimable in the extent of their productive re- 
sults. Today, there are millions of people living in 
the Ohio Valley where there were scores in the days 
of Johnny Appleseed. But from fertile seeds sowed 
in the receptive hearts of those scores, we can imagine 
their expansion during the years that lie between. 

Johnny Appleseed’s name for the printed words of 
Scripture is unique and applicable. News from 
heaven. Is that not exactly what religion is? And 
is not every true missionary a newsmonger, one who, 
either by word or deed, spreads the glad tiding of the 
Gospel? Johnny Appleseed spread the tidings by both 
word and deed. For more than forty years, he “went 
vbout doing good” along the dim trails of the middle- 
est. Sowing apple seeds, helping the settlers plant 
their orchards, ministering in whatever capacity he 
sould to the pains and troubles of his wilderness 
‘riends. These friends included all who crossed his 
yath, the lonely backwoodsman, the war-maddened 
Redman, the birds and beasts of the forest. They all 
snew him, respected him, loved him. 

But Johnny Appleseed also spread the tidings by 
vord of mouth. He was possessed of a culture, an 
intellect, and an eloquence strange to the raw frontier. 
\nd he gave freely of these gifts, not possessed by the 
lwellers on the ragged edges of civilization. Many 
f them could neither read nor write, and to them, 
he coming of Johnny Appleseed was a green oasis In 
bleak desert. Johnny could read for them! And 
e did. Deep into the silent night he would sit upon 
he crude hearth and read by the light of the fire. 
‘he man, the woman, and the learning-hungry chil- 
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dren would listen while his golden tongue lifted magic 
from the cold printed pages. These pages might be 
from books, magazines, or papers, whatever he had 
been able to collect in the East before starting out 
on his annual pilgrimage. But regardless of what else 
might have gone into his saddle-bags, one volume was 
inevitable, the Bible. 

“Tell us the news, Mr. Chapman,” the woods- 
dwellers would say to this man whose name of Jona- 
than Chapman has almost become lost in the lure of 
the more significant Johnny Appleseed. And he would 
relate the high points of the news from the East, which 
he had recently visited. The East that had been 
home-land to most of these pioneers, a home-land 
many of them would never see again! He would tell 
of politics and war, of new laws and new towns, of 
births and deaths and marriages. And always before 
the great backlog was banked in the coals of the 
fireplace and the family retired to their home-built 
beds, Johnny Appleseed would give them some, “news 
from heaven.” 


It was not necessary for this scholar-turned- 
frontiersman to consult the pages of the Bible for a 
great deal of the news. Stored within his remarkable 
memory were long passages which he could recite at 
will. One of his delights was to chant these sacred 
songs aloud as he plodded along on his lonely jour- 
neys. He must have made a strange picture! A man 
walking beside a horse laden with seed bags and books, 
barefooted, tattered breeches, a coffee-sack for a shirt, 
following a slender, almost imperceptible path which 
some bold trail blazer had recently cut out. Sur- 
rounded on all sides by stark wilderness. And echoing 
back from some distant mountainside, such ancient 
and exquisite lines as the nostalgic “Remember now 
thy Creator in the days of thy youth, while the evil 
days come not, nor the years draw nigh, when thou 
shalt say, I have no pleasure in them,” or the sooth- 
ing, “Let not your heart be troubled; ye believe in 
God, believe also in me. In my Father’s house are 
many mansions: if it were not so, I would have told 
Vourm 

Johnny Appleseed could preach the Gospel, as well 
as read it. At many a gathering in the sparse com- 
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munities of the white settlers, and often in the camps 
of the Indians, he brought the news from heaven 
through the medium of sermons. It has been charged 
that in bringing Christianity to the Indians of North 
Amercia, the missioners often offered Christ to them 
with one hand while grasping a sword with the other. 
Johnny Appleseed offered Christ with one hand, dis- 
playing in the other his own conduct and friendship. 
Preaching, he daily practiced what he preached. Love 
and friendship, kindness and service. No one ever 
saw him falter before these attributes. With Indians 
on the warpath, intent upon the destruction of the 
white settlements, this white man passed through 
their lands unchallenged. They knew him to be trust- 
worthy in his neutrality, foe to none, a friend of all. 
The wild creatures of the forest hardly moved away 
when he walked their paths. Why should they, when 
there was never the report of a gun or the slash of a 
hunting knife? This man lived utterly by the Golden 
Rule, applying it even to his contact with animals 
and plants. He never killed an animal or bird, and he 
felt that it was wrong to use a knife on trees. Nature 
had her laws, he explained, and grafting and pruning 
were contrary to those laws. He urged farmers to 
grow their apple and other trees from seeds, and thus 
comply with this natural law. 

Nothing is known of the early life of Jonathan 
Chapman except the time and place of his birth, 1774, 
Boston. Where he was, and how he was occupied, 
for a quarter of a century we do not know. It is to 
be supposed that he came from a family of culture, 
and it is obvious that he was well schooled. He enters 
recorded history about the year 1801 when he ap- 
peared in the apple growing region of Pennsylvania. 
Operators of cider mills became acquainted with him, 
when he began visiting their presses in search of good 
apple seeds. With their permission, he selected the 
best seeds from the finest apples, cured them care- 
fully, and packed them away in bags. The following 
spring they might have seen him passing through the 
gaps of the Alleghanies, leading his horse toward the 
West. He did not tarry long among the settlements. 
With an uncanny vision of the future, he saw the 
wilderness to the Westward as a land of towns and 
farms. He would prepare the way for the establishers 
of those towns and farms! 

He followed the paths hacked out by the trail 
blazers. He was never far behind these first venturers. 
Trekking through the new lands, he kept his eyes open 
for likely places to plant his seeds. Finding such a 
place, rich and moist and protected, he carefully pre- 
pared the soil and deposited the seeds. Moving on 
Westward, he repeated the procedure until his seed 
supply was exhausted. Returning to civilization, he 
gathered new seeds for the coming spring. Again 
journeying over the road, he would tend the little 
seedlings, distribute young trees to whatever settler 


was in need of them, plant and cultivate his own - 


nurseries and orchards. It was an endless process, 
involving much toil and hardship. But it was a beau- 
tiful adventure: Here walked a man, humble and be- 
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erimed. And in his, footsteps, white blossoms spran 
up and sweet fruit ripened! 

Johnny Appleseed slept wherever night overtoo 
him. It might be at the home of a backwoodsmar 
in the camp of a roving band of savages, on the moss 
bank of a quiet stream. But wherever he was, h 
made certain that he caused no inconvenience to any 
one. He cooked out of doors on his own campfire 
he slept outside in his own blankets. Whatever favor 
were rendered where from guest to host, rather thai 
the other way round. His saddlebags were graduall; 
emptied, as he made gifts of reading matter. But on 
item of his baggage never left him. With his face se 
toward the West in the spring, or returning to th 
East in the autumn, he held fast to his Bible. Wh 
knew, around the turn of the trail, there might b 
someone eagerly waiting to hear the news from heaven 


Miracle Men 
Seth R. Brooks 


HEN religion is primitive and in its childhoo 
witch doctors and miracle men abound. Durin 
the past eight years of my ministry in a great city 
have come to realize more and more that in the eyes o 
many, the minister of a church is a miracle man. Today 
there comes a man I’ve never laid eyes on before. H 
asks me to help him get to Bermuda. From his coun 
tenance and name I[ know he is Irish. I ask him if h 
is a Catholic. He is. “Why don’t you go to your priest? 
Task. His frank reply is, “You minsters are an easie 
touch—will you help me get to Bermuda?” The tele 
phone rings, “Can you supply at once a good practica 
nurse who will do 24 hour duty seven days a week? 
Soon the phone rings again—do I know of a good house 
keeper, middle-aged, neat, a good cook, white and a} 
American? | 
Now there arrives a man I’ve seen just once beford 
He is in a most difficult situation and I feel very badli 
for him as he unrolls his story. Then comes the reques 
“Can you loan me $1,000?” I’m sorry, I cannot. “Ca 
you get someone you know to loan it to me?” Oni 
$1,000 I think! Finally, the phone rings again. Do} 
know of a light, airy tvo bedroom apartment in a go 
neighborhood. (That in Washington) 

Why do these people come? They need help ai 
need it badly. They don’t know where to turn. Th 
have exhausted most possibilities (mentally at leas 
and then remember the minister. Perhaps it is a raci 
memory from our long past which makes men thir 
men of religion are workers of miracles. 

Day in and out this is part of my routine. I cou 
write a book on the requests which have come—will 
see Senator or Congressman So and So?—Can I h 
get an old Aunt in Italy into the United States? 

At day’s end I often look back and wish, first, th 
men didn’t have to wish for miracles; second, that 
could perform some of these miracles and, finally, t 
our life and society were so ordered and planned t 
men trusted more in the orderly working of life inste 
a waiting for someone to do the next to impossible 
them. . 
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luvenile Delinquency and the Church 


Jorothy Tilden Spoerl 


Both the Church as an institution and the Christian as a citizen have 
a direct responsibility for preventing juvenile delinquency. Both the 
institution and the individual Christian have unique qualifications for 
success in this most important work. 


~' TATISTICALLY one could approach the problem 
‘5 of juvenile delinquency with figures concerning the 
vercentage of delinquents who became so from this 
ause, the percentage from that cause, and the probable 
yercentage from an alternative cause. But the church, 
f it is an adequately functioning institution, does not 
yerform on a statistical basis. Rather the point of view 
f the church must be the more humanitarian view 
vhich asks, “If there is such a thing as juvenile de- 
inquency, what is there that we can do as an insti- 
ution which may be effective in alleviating it?” 
Thinking from this viewpoint, but holding the 
tatistical approach also in mind, the first and most 
mportant concern of the church must be that of 
trengthening the family. Where the family is strong, 
vhere affection is sure, where security predominates, 
here the child can rise above even the most adverse 
f environmental circumstances. But let there be ten- 
ion within the family, let the child be a pawn between 
onstantly bickering parents, allow the child to feel 
indesired, unnecessary, insecure, then the child must 
urn to delinquency even from an environment which 
n the surface appears to be superior in the extreme. 
The other evening, some of my students were ask- 
ng, “Why is it that, in a single community, where 
onditions appear to be bad and where all the young 
yoys hang around the corner drug store (or worse), 
ne boy will become a Capone, one a bank clerk, one 
_ priest?” Inevitably the answer must be that for 
me the community had to be the predominant in- 
luence, because the home had nothing to offer. 


It takes no understanding of statistics, sociology, 
xr psychology to perceive that strong families make 
trong children, that secure families make children that 
lo not need to turn to the reactions to society that 
re indicative of insecurity. And it takes very little 
n the way of imagination to appreciate that the church 
an do much to strengthen the family. Adequate 
elp to young parents, counseling for those who find 
hemselves in difficult positions, education for those 
tho are about to enter into a family relationship, 
ursery classes with parent education to go with them; 
hese are only a few of the possible approaches the 
hurch can use. Above all, and most important from 
‘therapeutic angle, is the parish minister who knows 
is people and understands their problems, who has 
alled often enough so that his people turn to him 
yhen they are troubled. 

But strengthening the family is not the only pos- 
ible approach for the church to use, for in these days 
f acute housing shortages, there is (even for families 
thich are making an honest effort to provide for the 
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needs of their children) the problem of recreation. 
So many of our churches feel, some of them a bit 
smugly, that holding the church open two nights a 
month or one night a week is a service to the com- 
munity of inestimable value. And so it is; but un- 
fortunately it is not sufficient. In communities where 
there is no desirable recreation available for young 
people, the church if it zs the only institution with 
adequate space, can perform a community service that 
will be of value throughout the whole of the next 
generation if it will make that space available for good 
and wholesome recreation. The need is not a program 
that is constantly planned, not just a supervised and 
arranged dance; but a place where young people can 
gather and work out their own recreation; a place, 
above all else, where young people can learn forms 
of recreation that two or three or four can engage 
in together without the necessity of elaborate equip- 
ment. One of the greatest mistakes our churches made 
during the war years, was presenting undesirable kinds 
of recreation in desirable forms. I speak of course 
of the teen-age canteens, so planned that except for 
the contents of the glasses on the bars, they were 
almost indistinguishable from the cheapest night clubs 
in our largest cities. Is it any wonder when we give 
the young people an imitation of something that we 
are hoping to turn them away from that they decide, 
having enjoyed the imitation, that perhaps the “real 
thing” will be even more desirable and enjoyable? 
What the church needs to do, if it is going to help com- 
bat juvenile delinquency through a recreational pro- 
gram, is to establish a program that will try to recapture 
the spirit of what we think of as an adequate home 
rather than to try to ape the spirit of the hot spot. 

There are many other things that one could men- 
tion which are in the realm where the church may 
function to prevent juvenile delinquency. One thing 
is the peculiar and unique function of the church, one 
which perhaps no other agency in the community is 
equipped to do at the present time. This one item 
deals with the attitudes of the people, and more speci- 
fically with the attitudes of the people in that area 
which we have come to think of as being “religious” or 
“Christian.” Perhaps my readers will recall the words 
which Jesus spoke when they brought to him the 
woman who had been taken in adultery. He did not 
stop to chastise her, he did not hold her up as an ex- 
ample to the others, he did not even condemn the 
thing that she had done. His response was rather the 
admonition to the people who had gathered around to 
see what would happen, “he that is without sin among 
you, let him first cast a stone at her.” 

Let me be more specific. Many young people 
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are almost forced into delinquency because people be- 
lieve that their background is such that they can act 
in no other way. We look at their parents and saying, 
aloud or to ourselves, ‘See the father is a drunkard,” or 
“Oh, but her mother is not a moral woman,” we draw 
our own skirts tight about us, and strive to shelter 
our children from the “wickedness” which is present. 
What chance do these children have, for if they go with 
decent young people, we suspect that there is some- 
thing wrong with the decent young people? Forced 
only into the company of those whom we judge to be 
“their own kind” what have they for a choice? Or 
take the even more sorrowful example of a young 
person from what we are pleased to call ‘‘one of our 
best homes” who has chanced to make a mistake in 
his experimenting with life. (As mature adults, and 
particularly as religious adults, we must recognize that 
the young person will experiment and that he who 
does experiment must of necessity sometimes make 
mistakes.) But what do we do when a young man 
brings our cherished daughter home at three? What 
do we do when an escort returns a little the worse for 


The Lie 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


ER name was Diana. Anybody called Diana ought, 
of course, to be tall and slender and probably 
blond. This Diana, however, was rather plump, 
shortish, with large, dark eyes. She was six years old. 
On the day of my story, it was foggy, damp and 
horrid. Diana could not go out to play. She rang 
up several of her friends; but in the tiresome way of 
friends on a wet day, they all had arranged something 
else. Diana’s Mother, in the way of even the best 
of mothers, had gone to a meeting—a garden club, 
history class, church sewing circle or something. Diana 
therefore wandered about the house. She strolled 
into the dining room, and there before her eyes was 
the sideboard door. Idly she peeped in. There was 
a box of candy. 

Now Diana, like many of us, was forbidden large 
amounts of candy. Too much sugar is bad for us, 
so they say. But it was a wet day and there was 
nothing to do. Diana lifted the lid of the box. It 
wouldn’t hurt her to eat one—a simple-looking, pep- 
perminty kind. Everybody knows that peppermint 
is good for us. Diana ate one. Then she tried another. 
It had marshmallow inside it. I need say no more 
about that one. Well, you know the rest. Diana 
ate exactly eleven candies. Then, she heard the front 
door slam; so she strolled to the bathroom and brushed 
her teeth. She felt a little guilty. She thought, if 
only she didn’t get sick, it would be all right. Then, 
she went and played with her dolls. In a really im- 
proving, old-fashioned story, she would have felt sick. 
But I must be truthful in this story. She didn’t feel 
sick; she felt very well indeed and satisfied. 

After supper that night, when Diana had forgotten 
all about the candy, Mother said, “Diana, you didn’t 
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_ awful dream, and Mother came rushing up again. Thi 


the beer that he has sampled? What do we dc 
when a girl makes one tragic error in experimenting 
with the sexual life which offers so many temptations 
to her? We put all of these children down in our think- 
ing as evil, as delinquent, as something to be shunned, 
as an example to hold up to our children, as a byword 
to use among ourselves when speaking of the failures 
of youth. Probably more young persons have been 
forced into permanent delinquency by the attitudes of 
church people toward their errors than from any other 
single cause outside of the immediate family situation. 
How many times have you as a supposedly religious 
person said, “Let’s give them another chance?” How 
many times have you heard church people say, “It was 
just a mistake, perhaps if we help them, they can grow 
into the strong persons that potentially they are.” 

Above all else, the church should adopt the attitude 
of the man they have chosen to call the founder of 
their religion, and look upon young people not with 
loathing for their mistakes, but rather with sympathy 
and understanding for their errors. ‘He that is with- 
out sin among you, let him first cast a stone.” 


touch the candy in the dining room, did you?” Diana 
remembered. She looked up and said, “No, Mother.” 
“Oh, all right,” said Mother. “I thought there were 
more in that box. I must have been mistaken.” And 
she got out a book to read to Diana before bed. Diana 
was very interested. She had eaten the candy; she 
had told a lie; and Mother hadn’t found out. It was 
very satisfactory how you could escape trouble. 

When Diana was in bed, she said, “Mother, you'll 
be in the parlor, won’t you? You’re not going out, 
are you?” “Oh no,” said Mother. “I shall be in the 
parlor. I shall be there all the evening. I shall hear 
if you call me.” She said this because sometimes Diana 
had awful dreams, and waked, and cried for her. She 
kissed Diana and went downstairs. 

Diana lay in her little bed and watched the cur 
tains blowing out in the wind. She remembered the: 
candy and the lie, and quite suddenly she thought o 
a most horrible thing. Supposing Mother told a lied 
supposing she didn’t stay in the parlor but went out. 
Diana wouldn’t know. She’d have a bad dream and 
cry out and there would be nobody—nobody. Ho 
terrible, if mothers did things like that; if you couldn’ 
believe what they said! And fathers and friends! 

Diana began to cry, and, having begun, she went o 
crying more and more. Mother heard her and cam 
running up. “What is it, darling?” she said. “Tell 
Mother what is it.” 

Diana told her—about the candy and the lie. And 
Mother said: “Don’t cry any more, Diana. I d 
understand, and I’m so glad you told me. It would 
be dreadful, if we couldn’t trust anybody, and the wa 
to begin to trust others is first to trust yourself.” 

Diana lay down and fell asleep. She did have a 


next time, before she fell asleep, Diana said to he 
self: “I never, never will tell another lie.” 
And that was a whole year ago—and she never ha 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


OPPOSES AID TO GREECE AND TURKEY 


O THE Epiror: 


I wondered if I were reading the right magazine when I 
aw your recent editorial on the Turkish-Greek situation. 
re you sure it wasn’t slipped in by one of the pressmen 
fter the magazine had been “put to bed?” It certainly 


eems a reversal of many of the stimulating comments of 
ecent months. 


In the first place, if the United States is sincere in its 
lesire to extend relief to stricken countries, why was UNRRA 
lropped? The editorial says that the United Nations is not 
n a position to tackle the sort of job that President Truman 
yutlines. Jf that is true, shouldn’t we at least seek the 
ipproval of that body? Any other step is deliberate aggres- 
ion and a violation of the Charter. 


In the second place, what is the difference between the 
‘Truman Doctrine” and the policy followed by the “Concert 
y9f Europe” in the nineteenth century? To refresh our 
nemories, this was the policy of squelching any governments 
hat were not “legitimate” which was followed by Russia, 
Prussia, Austria and France. In other words, any country 
vhich dared to dispense with an hereditary monarch was in 
ine for military action from these powers. But the fires of 
‘evolution were not one whit abated by all the cannon Met- 
ternich could master. His own nation burst into flames 
under his very feet! 


Turkey was the beneficiary of a policy similar to the one 
we contemplate at the hands of Great Britain in the last 
century. While Gladstone made pretty speeches in Com- 
mons about the suffering of the Greeks, Bulgars and 
Armenians under their barbaric overlords, his government 
bolstered the tottering Sultan as a buffer against the very 
Russian bear we fear today. And when the showdown came 
in the first War, we remember who was on whose side. Sad 
to relate, Britain had, “backed the wrong horse.” 

The issue is plain. Either we shall act unilaterally, or 
we shall try to work with the U.N. There is no compromise. 
If we do as we please, then we shall have not a moral leg 
to stand on if other nations follow our example and continue 
the condition of international anarchy. 


Rosert H. MacPuerson 
President, Universalist Youth Fellowship 
Medford, Mass. 


WHY HIDE OUR LIGHT UNDER A BUSHEL 


To rue Epiror: 

Why do Universalist churches so persistently hide their 
light under the proverbial bushel? This may not be true 
5f other Boston daily newspapers, but during the recent 
aster period, one looked in vain in the church notes of the 
Boston Globe for any reference to the Easter activities of 
my Universalist church. True, there was an advertisement 
rovided by the Massachusetts Convention, but without 
‘eference to specific churches. In the Saturday church notes, 
Universalist churches are rarely mentioned and there are no 
Universalist church advertisements. Why is this so? One 
eason why I am writing is because, on several occasions, 
Jniversalists from our part of New England have been in 
Boston on Sunday and, being unacquainted with the city, 
nave looked around in vain for some Universalist church to 
ittend. No publicity, no advertisements, and no one seemed 
tble to tell them where a Universalist church might be hiding, 
ither in Boston or its suburbs. We have some churches in 
he area have we not? But where are they and how can we 
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reach them in case we are in Boston over a week-end? The 
writer knows the answers, but many visiting laymen do not. 


M E. 
Woodsville, N. H. mT0ON E, Muper 


WE CANNOT AGREE WITH BROTHER SHEPARD’S 
“LOGICAL IMPLICATIONS” 


To rue Eprror: 


It has been a long time since Tur Leaper seemed to me 
to go as far askew as it does in the editorial of April 5 with 
reference to U. S. action in Greece and Turkey. Note the 


logical implications of the dangerous doctrine there ex- 
pounded: 


“Our world has ‘shrunk so that a threat to the stability 
and freedom of Greece or Turkey today is as dangerous to us 
as was a threat to the freedom and stability of countries 
of the Western Hemisphere a century ago.” 


In other words, threat to the stability of any country in 
the world, argues the editorial, is a case for our intervention. 


“When a reasonable degree of stability and order has 
been assured, then, and only then, should the supervision 
of Greece and Turkey be turned over to the United Nations.” 


Look what a job we undertake—wherever in the world 
there is a threat to the stability and freedom of any nation, 
we step in and clear it up and “then, and only then,” turn 
it over to the United Nations! We are the judges, the 
policemen, the dictators of the world! 

The United Nations will never have “the money nor the 


police force to do the job” until we give it a job and put it 
at it. 


In passing, let me say I do not look with favor on any 
suggestion any one might make that Tue Leaner refrain 
from discussion of controversial matters. I should hate to 
see a move to throttle the paper, such as is being made on 
the journal across the street. 7 

SHELDON SHEPARD 
Hollywood, California 


YES TO TRUMAN DOCTRINE 


To tHe Eprror: 

I want to commend you most heartily for the viewpoint 
expressed in the editorial, “We Must Accept the Respon- 
sibility of Our Powers,” in the April 5 Leaver. 


Hueu S. Ticner 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


I want to read 
THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Enclosed please find 
$3.00 for one year el 
$5.50 for two years aay! 


Read Ye! Read Ye! 
The Christian Leader! 


For myself 


TAS. hy CULL LO eta es cactaconceere acctessascrsencracehcstese=sicstensantrvanetsecteszazacts 


Signature 
Send _ to: 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 
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Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


A STUDY GROUP OF INDIA 


A series of six meetings devoted to the 
study of India has been held at the 
First Universalist Church in Worcester. 
Four of the meetings, held on Tuesday 
evenings, have featured reports and re- 
views by members of the group, while 
the last two, on Sunday evenings, pre- 
sented outside speakers who addressed 
the study group, the YPCU, and guests. 

The membership included men, wom- 
en and young people and increased from 
the original ten members to seventeen, 
with thirty present at the meeting ad- 
dressed by an outside speaker. 

From the first, the two leaders found 
themselves, as they had hoped, co- 
ordinators rather than leaders, for the 
members were most co-operative in giv- 
ing reports and reviews. In fact they 
made the program, since from the mate- 
rial supplied and the tentative program 
suggested at the first meeting, each 
selected what appealed especially, stud- 
ied that, and at the following meetings 
shared with others the material read. 
Because of the diversity of interests, it 
was decided to use a variety of sources 
rather than to confine the study to one 
text, and to allow the program to grow 
as Interest led. 

At the first meeting, there was dis- 
played a wealth of material generously 
supplied from the Universalist Publish- 
ing House and loans from the Worces- 
ter Public Library including books, 
pamphlets, maps, and pictures of Indian 
life. This display effectively supple- 
mented a comprehensive talk by one of 
the leaders giving a background of phy- 
sical, cultural and religious aspects of 
India. 

As the program developed, the sub- 
jects selected included India Works for 
a Lwing which used material in the 
study books of the year, India at the 
Threshold, Salute to India, and This Is 
India. Emphasized were the agricul- 
tural dependence of Indian life with 
its over-crowding, its resort to money 
leaders, and the possible relief through 
co-operatives. 

An excellent talk on Indian Thought 
based on Nehru’s latest book, The Dis- 
covery of India, provided an especially 
good introduction to that subject and 
stimulated a desire to continue study 
along that line. In particular, the 
speaker corrected several misconceptions 
which we had all held concerning Indian 
thought and consequently Indian relj- 
gion. 

The fourth meeting, on Indian Women 
and Home Life, was devoted exclusively 
to book reviews introduced by appropri- 
ate material from India at the Thres- 
hold. Included were Home to India by 
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Rama Rau; With No Regrets, Huthees- 
ing’s autobiography so full of the strug- 
gle and the ambition of the cause which 
Nehru champions; and Hilda Wernher’s 
My Indian Family, a fictional work 
based on fact and brimming over with 
fascinating descriptions of native cus- 
toms. 

Because at this point some of the 
young people began to attend the series, 
the tentative plan of having a joint 
meeting with this group was developed. 
As a result, the senior group were guests 
at the Sunday evening YPCU meeting 
addressed by one of the church boys 
who had spent two years with the air 
force in India. His collection of beau- 
tiful snapshots and his account of visits 
to the various missions were most in- 
teresting and _ profitable. 

To conclude the series, an Indian stu- 
dent at Worcester Polytechnic Institute 
was the guest speaker. This young Sikh 
proved a charming and thoroughly in- 
formed speaker, who not only smilingly 
anticipated and answered our would-be 
questions about his native dress, but en- 
lightened us on the main religions of 
India. This subject, so vital to any 
understanding of Indian polities, intro- 
duced his discussion of the present day 
political situation to which he personally 
sees a solution if India is left to work 
out her own problems. 

While only superficial knowledge could 
be gained from such limited study, the 
meetings have served as an introduction 
to the vast country of India and its 
problems. They will undoubtedly stimu- 
late some to do further research on this 
subject and very probably encourage 
some to continue next year in a study 
group exploring another country. 

Geneva W. Ricz 
| 


WORD FROM JAPAN 


A letter from Mr. Shigeo Ike, former 
chairman of the Dojin_ Kiristokyo 
Shadan, and a well-known Japanese Uni- 
versalist, to Harry M. Cary, chairman 
of the International Church Extension 
Board, revealed some interesting facts 
about the Japanese situation. 

After the resignation of Rev. Masao 
Shidara, Mr. and Mrs. Ike moved into 
the church buildings to care for them 
during the interim. When they were 
destroyed, the Ikes moved back into 
their own home and remained there 
until that, too, was burned. For a time 
they rented a small room but finally 
moved into the Ohayo kindergarten 
buildings and Mrs. Ike reopened the 
school. At the time of the writing she 
had fifty-six pupils. Mr. Ike is teaching 
English. 


The letter also contained the n 
formation that Mr. Shidara had gatl 
ered together a group of interested pec 
ple and had started a church organiza 
tion in the new section to which h 
moved after the war. This, and th 
opening of the kindergarten under Uni 
versalist leadership, are notes of en 
couragement which the  constituenc 
will gladly welcome. 

The letter, commenting personally o1 
the Ike family’s appreciation to Ameri 
can friends for sending clothing an 
food, revealed the tragic situation o 
the Island. This reminds us that loya 
friends might begin sending parcels witl 
regularity to Japanese friends. Gif 
parcels must be so marked and may con 
tain up to eleven pounds, limited t 
essential relief items such as non-perish 
able foods, clothing, soap and mailabk 
medicines. 

Through the efforts of Mr. Cary 
chairman of the International Churcl 
Extension Board, a number of package: 
have already been sent through funds 
supplied by The Association of Uni- 
versalist Women and more are yet tc 
be sent as conditions warrant. 


THE PRATERS GO TO 
OUTLAW’S BRIDGE 


It is with satisfaction that The Asso- 
ciation of Universalist Women receive: 
word, through the office of the Genera 
Superintendent of the Universalis 
Church of America, of the acceptances 
of the Rey, Leonard C. Prater and fam| 
ily to the post at Outlaw’s Bridge, Nortll 
Carolina. The pastorate will begin aj 
of June 9. 

Mr. and Mrs. Prater are southernerg 
Mr. Prater was born in Texas and Mr 
Prater in Camp Hill. Mr. Prater’s pas 
torates have all been in the soutly 
Texas, Georgia, Mississippi and Alai 
bama. In 1938-39, he served as a CCQ 
chaplain and from August, 1942 to Jani 
uary, 1946, as an Army Chaplain § 
the S. W. Pacific, the Philippines am 
Japan. Before entering the service h 
held a pastorate at Camp Hill to whie! 
he returned and from which he has jug 
resigned to accept the present positio 

The Praters have two children, Ros 
coe, sixteen, and Marie, fifteen. 

The best wishes of the denominatio! 
go with Mr. and Mrs. Prater and famil 
as they assume the responsibilities i 
their new field of endeavor. 


Mrs. W. H. Skeels of Rocky Moun}! 
N. C. visited the office on April. 24 
Mrs. Skeels represented North Caré 
lina A.U.W..at the Board Meeting « 
the A.U.W. April 23, 24 and 25. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8 


EAFLETS FOR THE 
ESTIVAL OF THE HOME 


A number of new leaflets have been 
repared for the Festival of the Home. 
hey may be placed in the literature 
ick for distribution, or mailed out with 
1urch bulletin, or delivered by those 
ho callin the homes. (Order of G.SS.A. 
aclosing check with each order.) 


arents, First Teachers of Religion, two 
cents, $2.00 per 100 


en Commandments for Modern Par- 
ents, two cents, $ .75 per 100 


et's Worship Together in the Family, 
two cents, $1.00 per 100 


amily Ties, two cents, $ .75 per 100 


our Child’s Summer, three cents, $2.00 
per 100 


VORSHIP SERVICES 

We extend our grateful appreciation 
» those who prepared the May worship 
rvices for our church schools: Rev. 
lope Hilton, associate minister at Mur- 
uy Universalist Church, Attleboro; 
arbara Mosher, student at Tufts 
chool of Religion, and Mrs. Clinton Lee 
cott, wife of the State Superintendent 
[ Massachusetts and former G.S.S.A. 
eld worker. These services complete 
1e superintendent’s notebook of worship 
rvices for this season. Those desiring 
srvices for Sundays in June may find 
elpful suggestions in The International 
ournal of Religious Education, Chil- 
ren's Religion, and books on worship 
_the Loan Library. 

For Children’s Day, June 8, the fol- 
wing services are available: Growing 
p, a service on growing in home and 
wreh; And a Little Child Shall Lead 
hem, a service on The Church, a Fel- 
wship of Worshippers, Givers, Learn- 
s, and Doers. These were prepared by 
tsan M. Andrews, and are ten cents 
ch. For further suggestions write the 


b.9.A. 


RE YOUR JUNIOR HIGH YOUNG 
ZOPLE GOING TO CAMP? 

This summer, thousands of the teen- 
e boys and girls will gather on some 
Iside, by some lake, or beside the 
t to experience the adventure which 
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is “camp.” Here, they will have a rich 
and varied program including worship, 
recreation, study, crafts, friendship. 
They will become aware of God as Cre- 
ator, of people as partners in character 
growth. Experiences in group living will 
give them a foundation upon which to 
build their own philosophy of life. Their 
participation in camp activities will de- 
velop responsibility and leadership skills. 
They will be learning by doing, at camp. 

Camp is a must for Junior Highs. It 
is the answer for summer. It may only 
be for a short period, but it provides 
much that carries over into the year 
ahead. The church provides a unique 
opportunity when it sets up a camp, be- 
cause it can relate it to the church 
school experience. It can become an 
“extra curricular” activity of the year’s 
program, It can prepare the young 
person for leadership and service in the 
church. Something happens at camp to 
every young person—something happy, 
something real, something precious. As 
one Junior High youngster put it, “After 
Camp ‘tis now, before ‘twas then. I 
shall never be quite the same again.” 

It is time now for the adult leaders 
im our churches to help the Junior High 
young people plan for summer. What 
will you do in your church? 

The Universalist Church of America, 
through its Youth Department, main- 
tains a Junior High Camp, Camp Sea- 
breeze at Ferry Beach, Saco, Maine. 
July 12-26 are the dates for 1947. In- 
formation may be had from Earle Mur- 
phy, Director, 60 Garfield St., Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Auice M. Harrison 


FOR THE ADULT CLASS 


Many ministers will remember the 
stimulating discussion led by Prof. H. N. 
Doutt of the University of Akron at the 
General Assembly last April. Dr. Doutt 
conducts an adult class in the Akron 
Universalist Church School. He re- 
ports: 

“The members of our class discussed 
what they wanted to take up and de- 
cided on a study of the Bible. For 
this purpose we followed the pamphlet, 
Exploring the Bible, by Ernest G. Hoff. 
About twenty-five people ordered cop- 
ies. The booklet. is planned for twelve 
meetings but ours stretched out consid- 
erably longer than that. 

The main difficulty I have found, not 
just in this course but in general, is that 
so much material is really applicable 
only for a lecture type of presentation. 
Our group is made up of people who 
like to discuss things; in fact, I believe 
most adults would rather have a Sunday 


School conducted on a discussion basis 
since they hear one sermon in church. 
But people cannot discuss “information” 
as such; there must be applications, or 
problems, or something about which 
they can have an opinion. 

We are now engaged in taking up 
different parts of the Bible for discus- 
sion. We started with the Lord’s 
Prayer. Next we plan to take up the 
Ten Commandments, and then the Be- 
atitudes, followed by any particular 
selections the members want to discuss. 

In general, I have tried to do four 
things at each class meeting: 

1. Inspiration. I usually open with a 
short poem or prose selection, inspira- 
tional in character and in harmony with 
the subject of the day. This helps to 
“set. the tone” for the meeting. 


2. Information. When we were using 

Hoff’s book, this furnished the informa- 
tional material. Now I try to present 
such information as will provide “some- 
thing to chew on.” 
Everyone needs an op- 
portunity for expression. Most people 
like to engage in discussion. It is re- 
markable how many different ideas we 
can bring together on one subject. 

4. Stimulation. This objective is less 
tangible but here and there through the 
discussion I try to inject thought-pro- 
voking ideas. It is stimulating to get 
someone else’s ideas on a question. I 
feel that the stimulation of thinking is 
the most valuable outcome of our meet- 


Q +B) 
ings. 


3, Expression. 


PARENTS’ CLASSES 

To meet the needs of its parishioners 
in Shirley and Harvardevens Villages, 
the United Church of Shirley, Massachu- 
setts, In co-operation with the Massa- 
chusetts Council of Churches, sponsored 
a Lenten Institute of Religion. Harvar- 
devens is a new housing project for vet- 
erans. Many of the new residents at 
Harvardevens had no church home. It 
seemed wise to combine with the nearby 
community church. Members of the 
church made the plans through the 
Social Relations Committee. Four semi- 
nars were conducted running for four 
weeks, on the Bible, Marriage, Child 
Guidance, and Social Problems. Out- 
standing leaders came from Harvard, 
Boston University and the Boston Habit 
Clinic. The second hour each evening 
was a convocation assembly period. The 
chapel service was led by the minister, 
Rev. A. Ray Meserve. 

Young people gave their services as 
“baby sitters” making it possible for 
fathers and mothers to attend the classes 
together. 
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News of Churches and Church People 


Dr. Reamon Addresses Boston Universalist 
Club, Board of Trustees Guests of Club 


Dr. Ellsworth C. Reamon, President 
of the Universalist Church of America 
addressed the Boston Universalist Club 
at its meeting Monday evening, April 
14. Guests of the club in addition to 
Dr. Reamon, were members of the 
Board of Trustees of the Universalist 
Church of America gathered in Boston 
for their spring meeting. The guests 
presented by President Frank Chatter- 
ton were Paul E. Herschel, Jr., and Dr. 
Stanley Manning of Illinois, the Rev. 
Arthur W. McDavitt of Indiana, Dr. 
Benjamin B. Hersey, New York, Clem- 
ent F. Robinson, Maine, Samuel F. 
Parker and A. Ingham Bicknell, Massa- 
chusetts and Dr. Cummins. Three state 
superintendents were also presented, 
Dr. Fred C. Leining, New York, the 
Rev. Donald K. Evans, Ohio, and Dr. 
Clinton L. Scott, Massachusetts, a for- 
mer member of the Board. Other guests 
were the Rey. George J. Spencer, newly 
elected field worker of the Massachu- 
setts Universalist Convention, the Rev. 
George H. Wood, minister of St. Paul’s 
Universalist Church, Meriden, Con- 
necticut and Harry M. Carey, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Dr. Reamon, “talking shop” 
gave the men a brief, clearcut, call to 
courageous and whole souled service of 
liberal religion in this day of reaction. 

“Liberalism is everywhere under 
attack today. In the fields of politics 
and economics as well as religion, we 
face mounting reaction. This Seo 
course, the natural reaction following 
a great war. It means, however, that 
reactionary religious movements are not 
only aggressive; they are growing. We 
are working against the tides of reac- 
tion now. To be effective we must be 
a united family. Liberalism is an in- 
clusive concept and subject to much 
misunderstanding. We must show forth 
genuine liberalism. Universalism is a 
very broad idea, as it is a rich idea. 
There is no tendency among anyone in 
office in the Universalist Church today 
to read out of fellowship anyone with 
new ideas. New ideas, radical con- 
cepts, are a sign of health. We need 
the growing edge of liberalism active in 
our Zion, that is the young men coming 
along with new ideas. I challenge any- 
one who says there isn’t a place for 
radical thinking in our denomination, 


socially, ethically, economically. We 
need more laymen active in our 
churches. These, we must have, if we 


are to combat reaction successfully. We 
are short of ministers. Laymen must 
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rise to the occasion, as they have in a 
few places, and help out in the teaching 
ministry of our religion. Evidences in 
New York State indicate the rise of a 
strong and active laymen’s movement. 

“We are here to proclaim and to 
make real in our lives and institutions, 
the moral, ethical, and spiritual teach- 
ing of Jesus. We have a this worldly 
religion that can save the world. Let 
us be alert, aggressive, active to build 
the kingdom of God and the brotherhood 
of man in our world.” 

Following the program the annual 
business meeting was held. The Treas- 
urer’s report showed that the club has 
contributed to the Tufts College schol- 
arship fund three hundred and eight dol- 
lars and has contributed three hundred 
and seventy-five dollars toward the ex- 
penses of the current Massachusetts 
Universalist radio program. Officers 
elected for the coming year are, Presi- 
dent, Robert F. Needham; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Frederick L. Harrison; Secretary, 
Ralph S. Emerson; Treasurer, Raymond 
F. Smith; Trustees, Dr. George E. Hunt- 
ley, Herman E. Gutheim, and Leslie 
Blake. 

A discussion of membership and pro- 
gram brought out the strong desire of 
the members present to make the club 
a more active and aggressive instrument 
of liberalism. It was recommended to 
the new program committee that next 
year’s programs be built around current 
issues in which liberal religion has a 
stake. The Rev. Mason McGinness, 
Secretary of the Universalist Social Ac- 
tion committee called attention to the 
movement to have the Legislature cre- 
ate a Committee for Investigating Sub- 
versive Activities and Persons in the 
Commonwealth. He pointed out the 
danger to democracy in this. He cited 
the fact the one class of persons this 
committee aims at is “liberals.” The 
club went on record as opposed to the 
creation of this committee and_ in- 
structed Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone to 
write to Governor Bradford urging the 
defeat of the project. 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Charles A. Wyman, Manager 
of the Universalist Publishing House, 
was the guest preacher at the Medford 
Hillside Universalist Church on Sunday, 
April 20. 

Rey. Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr., minisber 
of the Universalist Church, Barre, 
Vermont, called at headquarters April 24. 


TRUSTEES OF UNIVERSALIST 
CHURCH OF AMERICA MEET 


The Trustees of the Universal 
Church of America held their spri 
meeting at 16 Beacon Street, Bostc 
Massachusetts, Monday and Tuesda 
April 14 and 15. Reports of Comm: 
sions and Committees were received, t 
current work of the church reviewe 
and plans for future work outlined. 

Members present: Dr. Ellsworth | 
Reamon, New York, Chairman; D 
Stanley Manning, Illinois; Dr. Fred | 
Teining, New York; Dr. Benjamin | 
Hersey, New York; Mrs. E. B. Woo 
Connecticut; Rev. Donald K. Evar 
Ohio; Rey. Arthur W. McDavitt, I 
diana; Paul E. Herschel, Jr., TDlinoi 
Samuel F. Parker, Mass.; Clement - 
Robinson, Maine. Also present, D 
Robert Cummins, General Superinten 
ent; A. Ingham Bicknell, Treasure 
Rev. C. A. Wyman, Vice-Presiden 
Esther A. Richardson, Secretary. 


DR. BROOKS SPEAKS AT MALDE 
MEN’S CLUB FIFTIETH 
ANNIVERSARY 


The First Parish in Malden (Mass: 
chusetts), Universalist has a Men 
Club which is among the oldest in th 
country, having been founded in 190! 
Before the founding of the club, hoy 
ever, an annual banquet of the men 
the Parish became a custom, and 
March 4 the Club celebrated the fifti 
such occasion. A banquet was serv: 
in the social hall of the parish hous 
with close to two hundred of the men 
the community in attendance. T 
Club has been non-sectarian from i 
start, and the banquet brought a fi} 
cross-section of the city, includiy 
Protestants, Catholics and Jews. T 
Rey. Seth Rogers Brook, D.D., of Wa 
ington, a former minister of the chur 
was the occasional speaker. 

On March 9, the Protestant G 
Scouts of the City attended church 
a body, some one hundred twenty- 
strong, and the minister, the R 
Charles H. Monbleau, preached a spec 
sermon on, “The Joy of Being Youn 

The annual Parish Meeting was he 
March 20, preceded by a dinner 
which two hundred and fifty pers 
were served. All reports indicated 
active and forward-looking parish, w’ 
finances on a sound basis. The foll 
ing officers were elected: Trustees - 
three years, Colin H. Dennis, Cha 
W. Fifield, Jr., Howard N. Fland 
Trustee for one year, Nathan K. 
linger; Clerk, Russell D. Ryder; Tre 
urer, Charles F. Hunnewell; Audit 
Carl A. Carlberg and Horace F. Li 
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NSTALLATION 
ALBERT FREDERICK ZIEGLER 


as installed as minister of the First 
niversalist Church of Somerville, Mas- 
chusetts, Sunday evening, April 20, 
47. The installation sermon was 
‘eached by the Rev. Stephen H. Fritch- 
an, editor of The Christian Register. 
The text of Mr. Fritchman’s prophetic 
essage will appear in the next num- 
sr of THe CuristiAn Leaver.) 

The devotional reading was given by 
rederick L. Harrison, minister of the 
fest Somerville Universalist Church. 
illiam T. Hayes, moderator, led the 
mgregation in the Act of Installation. 
r. Clarence R. Skinner, Dean Emeritus 
' Tufts College School of Religion, 
fered the Installation Prayer. The 
large to the minister was given by 
r. Clinton L. Scott, State Superintend- 
it. Dr. George E. Leighton beloved 
finister Emeritus of the First. Univer- 
list Church of Somerville, gave a 
raightforward Charge to the Congre- 
ition. Dr. Leighton reminded his for- 
er parishioners that “This is not 1917 
it 1947.” He called on the people to 
ve wholehearted support to the new 
inister in meeting the new needs of 
w day and serving the community. 

A unique feature of the service was 
ie presentation of the Challenge of 
e Community to the church voiced by 
ean John M. Ratcliff. Dean Ratcliff 
yinted out that weaknesses of Prot- 
tant churches very often result from 
e mistaken habit of the church look- 
g inward rather than out to the 
mmunity. He demonstrated by clear 
e of statistics that Somerville as well 
- other metropolitan Boston communi- 
2s have many thousands of potential 
urch members who are not now at- 
ched to any church. 

A large delegation of Massachusetts 
inisters was present and marched in 
e processional for this installation of 
brother minister. 

Following the service the parish gave 
| informal reception for Mr. and Mrs. 
egler in Leighton Hall. 


’ 
ASTER AT NORTH ADAMS 


ere it is: one hundred and _thirty- 
wr present at the Easter Breakfast; 
e hundred and twenty at the Easter 
iurch Service; two hundred and forty 
ars Special Easter Offering for the 
decoration Fund; three hundred and 
hty dollars total at the service and by 
il; twenty-two memorial plants or 
iquets; letters of greeting from many 
tes and from Hawaii. In Confirma- 
a, Mrs. Fanny Nugent. In Baptism, 
ney and Virginia Koloc, and Leigh D. 
dley. A great day for the people of 
‘Universalist Church, North Adams, 
ssachusetts “for the people had a 
id to work.” 
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NORTON-McCARTHY 


Mr. Joseph L. Norton, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. A. L. Norton of Cobleskill, 
N. Y., and Miss Ruth Patricia Mc- 
Carthy of East Orange, N. J., were 
married at Cobleskill, April 5. Rey. 
John van Schaick, Jr., uncle of the 
groom, officiated. Robert Ewing of 
Yonkers, N. Y., was best man and Miss 
Evelyn Baker of Baldwinsville, N. Y., 
was maid of honor. 

Both bride and groom are teaching 
in Syracuse University; the bride in 
the School of Nursing, the groom in 
the Department of Psychology. 

Mr. Norton was graduated from St. 
Lawrence University in 1940 and took 
his master’s degree there in 1941. He 
was a Captain of Engineers in Gen. 
Patton’s army and was overseas two 
and one-half years. Mrs. Norton is a 
graduate of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and of the School of Nurs- 


ing of the Presbyterian Hospital, 
Newark, -N. J. 


UNIVERSALISM IN THE 
PROVINCE OF ONTARIO 


Rey. George H. Campbell of Cicero, 
N. Y., is for the third time minister of 
the Church of Our Savior at Olinda. 

This is the only Universalist church 
in the province and serves a wide and 
diverse population including Japanese 
and Mennonites. 

The April quarterly meeting brought 
out the fact that there is harmony and 
good spirit among the people. All ob- 
ligations have been met including the 
full amount of, “Our Fair Share.” Five 
new members joined the church Easter 
Sunday. 

Insulation of the parish house and 
the purchase of a second piano were 
good investments. Plans are made to 
redecorate two rooms in the parish 
house in May. The minister’s salary 
was increased by two hundred dollars. 
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GENTLEMAN’S AGREEMENT 


LAURA Z. HOBSON 


“A novel that will make you indignant 
and in the next breath make you peni- 
tent as the intricate plot unfolds. 
Briefly, it is the story of a writer, who, 


assigned to do a series on anti-semitism, 
finds material through pretending to be 
Jewish. This is a skillfully written 
novel.” $2.75 


VERMILION 


IDWAL JONES 


“Idwal Jones paints a colorful picture 
of early California history filled with 
unusual incidents, which not only fasci- 
nate the mind with a picture drawn, 
but stimulates the thinking processes. 


Orde 


The story runs through the Civil War 
period and the San Francisco earth- 
quake with exciting speed. It is a 
novel we most heartily recommend for 
its historical background.” $3.00 


r of 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE, 16 BEACON ST., BOSTON 8, MASS. 
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Emeritus 

Fletcher Professor of Philosophy, 

Tufts College; one time professor 

of Philosophy, St. Lawrence 
University 


Bruce W. Brotherston, 


Bruce Wallace Brotherston, minister, 
teacher, and author, died in his sleep, 
April 17, 1947. Dr. Brotherston was 
for twenty-one years a teacher of philos- 
ophy to candidates for the Universalist 
ministry. From 1923 through 1930, he 
was Professor of Philosophy at St. Law- 
rence University. In 1930, he joined 
the faculty of Tufts College where he 
was Fletcher Professor of Philosophy 
until his retirement in 1944. 


Dr. Brotherston was born in Cobourg, 
Ontario, Canada, in 1877. He was 
graduated from Williams College in 1903 
and from Andover Seminary in 1906. 
He held pastorates in Congregational 
churches until 1923. In 1912 and 1913, 
he was a fellow of Harvard College. 
Carrying on the work of an active par- 
ish minister, he continued his graduate 
studies until in 1923 he was granted 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy by 
Harvard. Dr. Brotherston’s field was 
the philosophy of religion and in this 
field (with particular reference to lib- 
eral religion) he won national and in- 
ternational repute. 


In June, 1907, Bruce Brotherston 
married Jessie May Bowen. Two chil- 
dren, Sterling and Robert Bruce were 
born to the Brotherstons. Sterling died 
several years ago. Robert lives in Win- 
chester, Massachusetts. Following his 
retirement from active teaching Dr. 
and Mrs. Brotherston moved to Hollis- 
ton where Dr. Brotherston operated a 
scientific soilless plant growing estab- 
lishment. 

Funeral services were held in Goddard 
Chapel, Tufts College, April 19. Offici- 
ating were Professor Alfred S. Cole and 
the Rev. Leon Fay, former student 
assistant of Dr. Brotherston. 


Dr. Brotherston is survived by his 
wife, Jessie, one son Robert and two 
grandchildren. 
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HOLY WEEK SERVICES 
AT MALDEN 


On Palm Sunday afternoon at the 
First Parish in Malden, Massachusetts, 
Dubois’ Seven Last Words was given in 
the sanctuary of the church by the com- 
bined choirs of the Universalist and 
Centre Methodist choirs and the Univer- 
salist Choral Club. The presentation 
was under the direction of Edward L. 
MacArthur, with Donald M. Murray at 
the organ and Mrs. Charles H. Mon- 
bleau, soprano; Suzzane Wayland Chick, 
alto; Harold Tibbetts, tenor; and John 
C. Rundlett, bass, as soloists. The can- 
tata was repeated at the Methodist 
Church in the evening, with members of 
the Methodist choir taking the solo 
parts. 

On Maundy Thursday evening, the 
service of Holy Communion was observed 
and twenty-four members were received 
into the church by the mininster, the 
Rev. Charles H. Monbleau. 

The church was filled for the Easter 
service. 


MEDFORD ANNUAL 
PARISH MEETING 


The members of the First Universal- 
ist Church, Forest Street, Medford, held 
their Annual Parish Meeting, Sunday 
afternoon, April 13, following an excel- 
lent roast beef dinner served by Mrs. 
Ernest Howland and her committee. 

Every church organization made its 
annual report of activities for the past 
year; the every-member-canvass was re- 
ported a success; and the budget for the 
year 1947-48 was adopted. 

The newly elected Board of Trustees 
is as follows: Chairman, Edwin Rich- 


ardson; Vice-Chairman, Pauline Web- 


ber; Treasurer, Bernice Cunningham; 
Collector, Anna Tucker; Clerk, Mrs. 
Agnes Peterson; Trustees, Warren Saw- 
yer, Ralph Parsons and Ernest Pierce; 
Registrar, Mrs. Eva Seaburg; Steward- 
esses, Mrs. Lillian Drew and Anna 
Tucker; Stewards, Edwin Richardson 
and Herbert Morrison. 


VAN NUYS TO BUILD IN MAY 


The People’s Church of San Fernando 
Valley, Van Nuys, California, has out- 
grown the audience room of its property 
and is planning to add a small chapel. 
The present room, in the former resi- 
dence which the church purchased for a 
temporary home, seats only sixty and 
Sunday morning congregations are fre- 
quently larger than that. The building 
committee is composed mostly of young 
people of the church. Members of the 
committee are Leo West, Bob Gilbert, 
Joe Vondracek, Stewart Grant and 
Peetie Ross. The committee plans to 
begin construction about May 1 and to 
be using the chapel by fall. 


ARLINGTON PREPARING TO 
WELCOME MASSACHUSETTS 
CONVENTION 


At its Holy Thursday Service, the A 
lington Universalist Church had a reco 
attendance and received into its Fello 
ship twelve new members. 

Our people are thrilled over the pri 
lege of entertaining the State Conve 
tion on May 7 and 8 and are all busi 
working out plans for it. 

On Sunday, March 23, Mrs. Rice ga’ 
a delightful book review in the Pari 
House, after which tea was served to ¢ 
present. For several months our veste 
choir has added greatly to our Sundé 
Services and many have expressed dee 
appreciation of it. In the Church Schoc 
we have instituted a program of Visu 
Education with a new Kodachrome pro 
ector. All in all the year bids fair 1 
be one of inspiration and growth. 


ATTLEBORO CHURCH SCHOOL 
MEMBERS VISIT SYNAGOGUE 
SCHOOL 

Grades seven and eight of the Murra 
Universalist Church School, Attlebor 
Massachusetts, recently visited the ela: 
in religious education at the Aguda 
Achim Synagogue in this city as a prac 
tical demonstration of Jewish custom. 
These grades have been studying Ol 
Testament religious customs. The visi 
to the synagogue, under the directio 
of their leader, Rev. Hope Hilton, wa 
much enjoyed. After Easter, the grou 
hopes to attend a full service of Jewis 
worship in a Providence synagogue. 

The Universalist Youth Fellowshi 
visited the senior Christian Endeave 
Society of the local First Bapti: 
Church Sunday afternoon, returning 
Murray Church for their own servic 


THE UNIVERSALIST 
PUBLISHING HOUSE MAKES 
ANOTHER STEP FORWARD! 


In order to serve you better int 
the increasing field of Visual Educa-} 
tion we have come to an understand- 
ing with D. K. Hammett, Ine.. 
of Portland, Maine. Through Mr. 
Hammett we will act as dealer for 
all kinds of Visual Aids—rental off 
films, rental and sale of slides, th 
Victor 16mm sound projector, ad- 
justable for public address system. 
and the use of all Visual Aids. W. 


will be very pleased to have yor 
send letters of inquiry to us about 
your Visual Aid needs and we wil 
service you in co-operation with Mr 


Hammett. Mr. Hammett is a Uni 
versalist in the city of Portland 
Maine, and has the best. servic 
available in this field. 

Thus, we open a new channel o 
service to you through which wi 
may serve you more efficiently an 
with greater speed. 

We ask your co-operation in thi 
endeavor. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEAD! 


erbert Eugene Belden, Prominent Connecticut 


1yman Dies Suddenly 


Herbert. Eugene Belden, prominent 
iversalist layman of Hartford, Con- 
sticut, died suddenly in the Hartford 
spital, April 8. 

He had been connected with the 
rtford Universalist church as super- 
endent of the Sunday School, trus- 
, deacon and president of the church 
iety. He also took an active part 
the Hartford Federation of Churches 
d the Connecticut Council of Churches 
d was treasurer of the Connecticut 
iversalist Convention for twenty-five 
ars and a member of the Board of 
ustees of the Universalist Publishing 
yuse for several years. 


Mr. Belden was interested in many 
‘Ivities, including insurance, industry 
general, religious, civic and fraternal 
Ups. 

His grandfather was a _ prominent 
cky Hill shipbuilder, and the tradi- 
ns of the sea held fast through the 
mily interests. With his father, the 
e Eugene Seabury Belden, and a 
ther, Clifford H. Belden, now of New 
ndon, he pioneered in constructing 
merous breakwaters off the Maine 
ist and down into the South, includ- 
* many off the Connecticut shore. 
e firm was known as the E. 8S. Belden 
1 Company. 

Mr. Belden also was associated with 
> Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
twenty years and with the Factory 
surance Company for sixteen years, 
iring ten years ago. Throughout, 
wever, he maintained an active inter- 
in breakwaters and set his hand to 
rk on them whenever possible. 

He also was much interested in the 
gious life of the city and state, hav- 
‘ been associated all his life with 
‘ Universalist Church as superintend- 
_ of Sunday school, trustee, deacon 
1 president of the church society. 
also took an active part in the Hart- 
d Federation of Churches and the 
anecticut Council of Churches. He 
3 treasurer of the Connecticut Uni- 
salist Convention for twenty-five 
tS. 

Ie was a member of the executive 
rd of the Travelers Aid Society. 
had been president of Col. Jeremiah 
dsworth Chapter, Sons of American 
‘olution, Archeological Society of 
erica and the City Club. He also 
/ a member of the Hartford Golf, 
1 Century, Get-Together and Civi- 
Clubs, the Connecticut Historical 
ety and a life member of the Wads- 
th Atheneum. He was .a 32d degree 
on. 

erbert Eugene Belden was born 
ember 12, 1871, in Hartford, son 
Bugene Seabury Belden and Alice 
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Hubbard Coles Belden. He attended 
Rocky Hill and Hartford Schools and 
was graduated from Hartford Public 
High School in the class of 1890. He 
married Margaret Willams of New 
Britain, October 6, 1898. 


He leaves, besides his wife, and 
brother, three daughters, Mrs. Clifford 
E. Kelsey, and Mrs. John M. Wash- 
burn of West Hartford, Mrs. Lawrence 
W. Abbott of Akron, Ohio, and eight 
grandchildren; one niece and _ one 
nephew. 

Funeral services were conducted April 
11 by the Rev. Lawrence W. Abbott of 
Akron, Ohio, a son-in-law of Mr. Bel- 
den. Mr. Abbott said in part of the 
beloved father: 


“He was sincerely interested in every- 
one and they were interested in him 
because he knew how to meet them on 
their plane of interests. He could help 
someone by showing him how to make 
and work a budget. He knew how to 
bring encouragement to the discouraged 
and the disheartened. He knew how to 
offer advice and counsel without it 
being resented or ignored. His sincere 
personal interest and concern for so 
many people in so varied walks of life 
made him their minister. His ministry 
grew from his wide interests, his broad 
reading, and his daily reading of the 
Bible. Every day of his life, he filled 
his spiritual fountains with the deep 
water of the Bible, which he read in 
many translations. His memory will 
ever be bright and his spirit will live 
evermore because he helped make the 
lives of all who knew him richer, finer 
and better.” 

Dr. Harry Adams Hersey, secretary 
of the Connecticut Universalist Con- 
vention in a personal tribute written 
to Tue Leaner office said of Mr. Belden: 


Herbert Belden was a thoroughgoing 
and ideal layman. He came of a dis- 
tinguished Universalist ancestry and 
fully sustained its long and generous 
tradition. He was identified with our 
Hartford church during his entire life 
of seventy-six years, and he had served 
it in many capacities. 

“T here testify to his genial and gen- 
erous nature, his capacity for warm 
friendship, the strong ties he formed 
with his fellow-citizens, and with the 
Universalists of the state through two 
generations. As the treasurer of the 
Convention his work was indeed a labor 
of love, and he so interpreted and ex- 
panded his office as to introduce and 
sustain an exceptional variety of de- 
partments under which the Ministerial 
Pension Fund, the Investment Equaliza- 
tion Fund (which protected many spe- 
cial funds from depleted income) were 
outstanding. 


“Our personal friendship will ever be 
one of the choicest memories, as it was 
one of my prized relationships through 
half a century of fellowship.” 


MRS. LEONA BOYD 


Mrs. Leona Boyd, foster-mother of 
Rev. Ralph Boyd, pastor of the Uni- 
versalist Church in Buffalo, N. Y., died 
in Somerville, Mass., March 24. A 
native of Kent, Ohio, Mrs. Boyd was a 
life-long Universalist, a member first of 
the Kent church, later of the Akron 
church. 


A graduate of Buchtel College (later 
the University of Akron), she taught 
in the Kent High School several years 
prior to her marriage to Sam H. Boyd. 
Soon after their marriage, they moved 
to Akron. Later, they made their home 
in Eustis, Florida, where Mr. Boyd 
died several years ago. 

Mr. and Mrs. Boyd had no children, 
but they expressed their parental love 
by raising several children not their 
own. Mrs. Boyd spent the past winter 
with a foster-daughter, Mrs. E. B. 
Hooten of Mt. Dora, Fla., and she was 
visiting the family of her foster-son, 
Rey. Ralph Boyd, in Somerville when 
stricken by her last illness. 

Funeral services were held in the 
Akron Universalist Church, March 27. 
Officiating clergymen were Rey. Law- 
rence Abbott, Rev. Donald K. Evans, 
and Dean A. I. Spanton. Burial was in 


Kent, Ohio. 


ST. PAUL’S, MERIDEN, 
CONNECTICUT 


On Tuesday evening, March 18, a 
Hair Style, Fur, and Fashion Show fol- 
lowed by a Bridge Party was held at the 
City Hall for the benefit of St. Paul’s 
Church with over three hundred persons 
present. This highly enjoyable and suc- 
cessful event was sponsored jointly by 
the Kouple’s Klub and the Chapin Fel- 
lowship of the Parish. 

On Wednesday, March 19, the Meriden 
Ministerial Association was entertained 
at the Church with luncheon served by 
the Ladies’ Circle at which luncheon the 
ministers were guests. The speaker fol- 
lowing the Association’s business session 
was the Rey. Phillips Thayer of the 
Church of the Good Shepherd (Univer- 
salist), Norwich, Conn. His subject was 
“India.” 

On Thursday evening, March 20, the 
regular Men’s Club monthly supper was 
held with twenty-six men present and 
was followed by a business session. At 
7:30, Roy Wilcox, one of the city’s 
leading industrialists and ace amateur 
photographer, showed _ his National 
Award and other motion pictures before 
an audience of some one hundred per- 
sons in the Church auditorium. 


FERRY BEACH REUNION 


Friday, May 9, 1947 

First Universalist Church 

Forest Street, Medford, Mass. 
Social period 6-6:30 
Supper 6:30 Tickets $1.25 including tax 
Make reservations with 
Mrs. Donald J. Hurley 
31 Talbot Street, Malden 48, Mass. 


EDUCATION FOR 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Theological School of 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Thorough Religious 
Education Course 
Freedom and Fellowship 


Write for information 


DEAN J, M. ATWOOD 
CANTON, N. Y. 


BIBLES—-KING JAMES VERSION 

Pulpit Bible—No. 74 
French Morocco antique, 
pattern. gold edges. 

Size 1154 x 133%, 

Reference Bible—No. 1708C 
with zipper, imitation leather, overlap- 
ping covers, gold titles, amber stained 
edges. $3.50 
Size 545 x 8, 60,000 column references. 

No. 1712C in genuine leather. $4.50 


No. 1808C. Contains practical compara- 
tive concordance; new practical course 
in Bible reading; book and chapter 
heading on outside corner of each page 
makes these Bibles self-indexing. $3.50 
Moroccograne overlapping covers. 

No. 1812C. French Morocco leather. $4.50 


Verse Reference Jewel Bible—No. 4512. 
Genuine leather, overlapping covers, 
gold back letter, red under gold edges. 
Verse reference: Each of these 60.000 
references are indented in the verse 
they are intended to serve. Combined 
concordance and dictionary. $5.00 
Size 5x 73%, 


plain line 
$25.00 


tear off and mail 
Please send 


Enclosed check [ 


] money order [ 
Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon St. 
Boston 8, Mass. 
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Our Library Desk 


FORGOTTEN SERVANTS 
OF DEMOCRACY 


Lost Men or American History. By 
Stewart H. Holbrook. Macmillan Com- 
pany 1946. 


Most of us are fairly conversant with 
the historic figures that parade across 
the pages of our American history, but 
Mr. Holbrook takes us behind the fa- 
miliar scenes and introduces us to the 
unsung heroes and little-known events 
which set in motion many of the changes 
which made America what it is today. 
Read Lost Men of American History to 
see how often the recognized achieve- 
ment needs to be checked against the 
records of the unknown heroes whose 
efforts have come to light too late to 
permit them to stand in the more fay- 
ored places. 

In the chapter dealing with Samuel 
Adams, “the great agitator,” Mr. Hol- 
brook presents the other side of that 
page in American history which deals 
with the responsibility for the Revolu- 
tionary War. The perspective differs 
from that of the one to which most of 
us were exposed in current texts. The 
book likewise presents the cases of such 
men as Benedict Arnold, General Charles 
Lee and Dr. Benjamin Church, disturb- 
ing elements in the early American 
scene. 

Mr. Holbrook presents Noah Webster, 
a figure only slightly known, but who 
“got the idea, and preached it, of mak- 
ing the United States less dependent in- 
tellectually on England and Europe,” 
who became the publisher of the Blue 
Back Spelling Book which sold 15,000,- 
000 copies and brought some kind of or- 
der and character into American ortho- 
graphy, Christopher Ludwick, the 
baker, who, in the garb of an American 
deserter went among the Hessian troops 
on Staten Island and convinced great 
numbers of them they would be better 
off as good farmers in Pennsylvania than 
as cannon fodder; of Private Deborah 
Sampson who served in Capt. George 
Webb’s company of the 4th Massachu- 
setts Regiment of Foot; of Samuel Colt 
and his valiant struggle to perfect the 
Colt revolver which made such a dif- 
ference in the Mexican War; of Frederic 
Tudor who delivered ice to the East 
and West Indies, even tho he was the 
laughing stock of his generation; of Henry 
Miller Shreve, the great builder of water- 
ways; Joe Palmer who fought for the 
right to wear a beard when no one else 
approved of beards, and of the unsung 
hero who carried the message to Garcia. 
and what the famous poem really had 
behind it. Less well-known: Thomas 
Sanford of the friction match: John 
Bostwick who invented the dandy mouse 
trap; Thomas Ireland Howe who made 
a pin “ ‘all in one piece.’ ” 

These and dozens of other figures 
march in meaningful procession across 
the pages of Lost Men of American His- 


tory, from colonial beginnings to 
day when Private Joseph Lockard ga 
faithfully, his supremely important n 
sage on the Island of Oahu, Territ 
of Hawaii, on that fateful December 
1941, which, being ignored, actually 
set off a “shot heard round the worl 
I. M. Fouson 


THE 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSIT 


Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 


Devoted in peace as in wa 
to the preparation of youn, 
men and women for position 
of leadership and responsibil 
ity in government, business 
and the professions, witl 
especial consideration fo: 
veterans. 


Evucrene GARRETT BEwKEs * 
President 


Dean Academy and Junior Colleg 


Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a_beautifu 
old New England town. | 

Homelike atmosphere for boys an 
girls working together under non 
life conditions. 

Courses of study offered on the Hig’ 
School and Junior College levels. 

Intensive review courses in prepar 
tion for college entrance requiremen 
in the Academy. 

Junior College courses that maja 
in Secretarial Science, Business, Co 
mercial Art, Fashion Design, Medicd 
Assistant, Medical Secretarial, Ho: 
Economics and Liberal Arts. 


Send for catalog. Specify which. 


WILLIAM C. GARNER 
Headmaster and President 


Crackling 


When Mark Twain edited a new 
per in Missouri, one of his subscril 
wrote him that he had found a spi 
in his paper and he wished to k 
whether it meant good luck or bad. 

Twain replied: “Finding a spide 
your paper is neither good luck 
bad. The spider was merely lool 
over our paper to see which storek 
was not advertising, so that he coulc 
to that store, spin his web across 
door, and lead a life of undistur 
peace ever after!” 


THE CHRISTIAN LE 
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INNECTICUT CONVENTION 
‘he one-hundred fifteenth annual session 
the Connecticut Universalist Convention 
be held in the First Universalist 
irch, 347 Main Street, Danbury, Wednes- 
‘ and Thursday, May 14-15, beginning 
dnesday at 2 P.M. The annual meeting 
the U.A.W. will be held at the same 
e and place. 

Harry Apams Hersey, Secretary 


INUAL CONVENTION 
INNECTICUT A.U.W. 
‘he Convention of the Association of Uni- 
salist Women of Connecticut will be held 
the Danbury church May 14-15, 
g at 2 p.m., Wednesday, May 14. 
Yfficers will be elected and such other 
mess transacted as should legally come 
ore said Convention. 

Besste H. Hayrer, Secretary 


LINOIS COMMITTEE 

' FELLOWSHIP 

tev. Stanley Manning, D_D., 

nsfer from Connecticut. 
Merton L. Atpriner, Secretary 


INUAL MEETING OF 
ASSACHUSETTS ASSOCIATION 

" UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 

[he sixty-second annual meeting of the 
iss. Assoc. of Universalist Women will be 
d at the First Universalist Church of 
ington, Mass., Wednesday, May 7, at 
0 A.M. for the election of officers, hear- 
of reports, and the transaction of any 
er business that may legally come before 
meeting. 


begin- 


received on 


Enotse O. WELLINGTON, 
Recording Secretary 


ASSACHUSETTS SUNDAY 
JHOOL ASSOCIATION 
fhe 41st. annual session of the Massa- 
setts Universalist Sunday School Asso- 
tion will be held in the First Universalist 
urch in Arlington, on Wednesday, May 
1947, at 11:15 A. M.., for the election of 
cers, the hearing of reports, and the 
nsaction of any business that may legally 
1e before the meeting. 

Evang Brown, Secretary 


INUAL MEETING RHODE 
LAND ASSOCIATION OF 
IVERSALIST WOMEN 
[he annual meeting of the Rhode Is- 
d Association of Universalist Women 
| be held at Harrisville, R. I., on May 
at 10:45. The afternoon session will 
addressed by Mrs. Gustav H. Ulrich. 
‘he meeting will hear annual re- 
ts, elect officers and consider any 
er matters that may properly come 
ore it. 
‘ake Pascoag bus leaving Providence 
terminal at 9:30. Basket luncheon. 
Marion L. Garpiner, Secretary 


INOIS COMMITTEE OF 
uLOWSHIP 

ay, Robert G. Hosmer received on trans- 
from Massachusetts, March 24, 1947. 
Merron L. Aupriper, Secretary 


3, 1947 


MASSACHUSETTS UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 

The 88th annual session of the Massachu- 
setts Universalist Convention will be held 
im the First Universalist Church in Arling- 
ton on Wednesday and Thursday, May 7 
and 8, 1947. 


At all sessions, those entitled to vote shall 
be: (a) ordained clergymen in the fellow- 
ship of the Convention; (b) three lay dele- 
gates from each parish in the fellowship, and 
such delegates shall be members of the 
parish which they represent; (c) officers 
and trustees of the Convention and_ the 
members of the Committee of Fellowship. 

Notice is hereby given of the following 
proposed amendments to the by-laws: 

To amend Article 4, Section 2, to provide 
that hereafter there shall be seven Trustees 
of the Convention. 


To amend Article 4 of the by-laws by 
inserting a new section to be known as 
Section 4, and the renumbering of the pres- 
ent Sections 4 and 5 to Sections 5 and 6. 
Said new section 4 shall provide for a com- 
mittee of religious education, which com- 
mittee shall consist. of three members and 
said amendment shall provide as to how 
members shall be elected. Said proposed 
amendment shall also set forth the purpose 
of the committee for religious education. 


The Convention registration fee will be 
twenty-five cents. Members of the Arling- 
ton congregation will provide free lodging 
and breakfast for persons coming from a 
distance. Make reservations with Mrs. Les- 
ter Collins, 24 Kimball Road, Arlington 74. 
Telephone Arl. 0726R. 

Convention meals are: Wednesday lunch- 
eon: women—$.95; ministers and laymen 
$1.05; Wednesday supper—$1.25; Thursday 
luncheon—$.95; Thursday evening Banquet 
—$1.80. Reservation deadline — Monday 
noon, May 5; banquet reservations until 10 
a. m. Wednesday. Send payment m advance 
for meals—to Mrs. James Horrigan, 38 
Russell Street, Arlington 74. 

Frepertick L. Harrison, Secretary 


ANNUAL MEETING OF 
UNIVERSALIST WOMEN’S 
ALLIANCE 

The Annual Meeting of the Universalist 
Women’s Alliance will be held at Bethany 
Union, 256 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass., 
at eleven o'clock on Friday, May 16. 

Following the business meeting, when re- 
ports of the officers will be read, Mrs. Gladys 
Starritt Romeyn of Melrose will be the 
speaker of the day. 

Kindly make luncheon reservations by 
Monday, May 12, by calling Mrs. Pearl 5. 
Dumas, Commonwealth 0240. 

Annie L. Rusuwortn, Secretary 


CONNECTICUT FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


The Rev. Stanley Manning, DOD., is 
transferred to the Illinois Convention. 
Raymonp M. Scort, 
Secretary of the Fellowship Committee. 


PULPIT AND CHOIR 


WRITE FOR i 
CATALOG 


WESPERFECT FIT 
FY UNSURPASSEDE 


BENTLEY &SIMON! 


ESTABLISHED 1912 


7 W°36 ST NEW YORK 18, N-Y 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


Offers the advantage of a comfortable 
home to young women of moderate means, 
The 
Union is within easy access of all parts 


both business women and students. 


of Boston. 


Attractive rates for room and board, in- 
cluding light and heat. 


For further information write to 
Mrs. Pearl S. Dumas, 
Acting Superintendent 

256 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning 
in New England 


Unusual Resources 


Welcomes returning 
veterans 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., LL.D., President * 


For information address: 
Medford 55, Massachusetts 


STAINED GLASS 


a eon 


16 ASHBURTON PLACE 


BOSTON 8 MASS: 
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THE CHRISTIAN LEADER wants to distribute 
ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS! 
YOUR CHURCH should receive its SHARE OF THIS! 
HERE IS THE STORY! 


Comments received daily indicate approval of improvements in th 
‘appearance and content of THE CHRISTIAN LEADER. We will pa 


Read Ye! Rea yee ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS FOR ONE THOUSAND NEW SUB 
"  SCRIPTIONS—because that will mean a permanent gain for us. Wi! 


The Christian Leader! you help in the effort and have your church share in the reward? 


THE THIRD SUNDAY IN MAY (MAY 18) WILL BE THE CHRISTIAN LEADER SUNDAY 


OUR PLAN IS ‘THIS: ———, 2350557 lee 


1. A live wire group in your church will call on every family and secure new sub- 
scriptions. This group will receive a liberal commission. 

2. We will support their efforts by mailing directly to families in every parish one 
copy of The Christian Leader. 

3 On Christian Leader Sunday, the total number of new subscriptions in your 
parish will be reported. 

4. WE ARE GIVING: To the group sending in the largest number of new sub- 
scriptions, a check for $25.00 in addition to their commission. 


To the next largest number, a check for $15.00. 
To the third largest number, a check for $10.00. 


ee on a EEE TS LL TL Ce 


The only rules are: 
1. The group must be registered with us in the campaign. 


2. Identification cards will be issued to all workers. 


3. Minimum number of new subscriptions to be eligible for additional awards is 
ten new subscriptions. 


4. Campaign ends June 10, 1947. 


HELP YOUR GROUP WIN FINAL AWARD OF $25.00 
BY MAKING GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


EMERSON HUGH LALONE CHARLES A. WYMAN 
Editor Manager 


ENCLOSED PLEASE FIND $3.00—SEND THE CHRISTIAN LEADER, ONE YEAR TO 


216 THE CHRISTIAN LE. 
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